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RADIOACTIVE DECAY OF Au*”! 


J. C. Roy anp L. P. Roy 


ABSTRACT 


The half-life of Au?°® has been measured to be 48.4+0.3 minutes. The beta 
radiations emitted in the decay of Au*°® have been studied by absorption in 
aluminum, and the gamma radiations with a multichannel scintillation spectro- 
meter. Two beta rays with end-point energies of 2.25+0.20 and 0.7+0.1 Mev and 
respective abundance of (75+3)% and (25+3)% were detected. Three gamma 
rays with energies of 0.367, 1.23, and 1.60 Mev were observed. It was established 
that the 0.367- and 1.23-Mev gamma rays are in coincidence. A decay scheme for 
Au?° is proposed. 


INTRODUCTION 


A 48-minute activity in gold which was produced by the (n, p) reaction 
on mercury and by the (, a) reaction on thallium was first reported by Sherr 
et al. (1941) and Maurer and Ramm (1942). The activity was assigned to 


Au. Butement and Shillito (1952) by studying (y,p) reactions on enriched 
isotopes of mercury showed that the mass assignment was correct. Sherr 
et al. (1941) established that Au emits an energetic beta ray with a maximum 
energy of about 2.46 Mev. Butement and Shillito observed two gamma rays 
of energies 0.39 and 1.13 Mev with beta rays of maximum energy of 2.2 Mev; 
the B/y ratio was found to be 5. Preliminary results by Roy et al. (1957) 
indicated that the energy of one of these gamma rays is 1.23 Mev rather 
than 1.13 Mev and additional observations on the beta and gamma radiations 
from the decay of Au’ are reported here. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Sources of Au? were obtained through the decay of Pt”, formed by succes- 
sive neutron capture in Pt!**. An experiment consisted in the irradiation of 
0.5 to 1.0 g of natural platinum for 16 hours in the NRX reactor at a neutron 
flux of about 7X10" n/cm? sec. One day after the end of the irradiation the 
Au'®® produced by the decay of the 30-minute Pt!** was removed. Then Au, 
daughter of Pt?®, was separated and chemically purified. The parent—daughter 
separations were repeated at intervals of several hours. The details of the 

1Manuscript received December 19, 1958. 
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separation and purification have been described elsewhere (Roy et al. 1957). 
The activities of the sources were of the order of 10? to 10* disintegrations 
per second at the beginning of the measurement. The low activity of the 
source prevented a detailed investigation of the radiations of Au®®; only the 
prominent beta and gamma rays could be identified positively. 

The beta radiations were studied with an anthracene beta counter. The 
distance between source and window was 2.0 cm and the window thickness 
was 2.16 mg/cm?. The maximum energies of the beta radiations were estimated 
from an absorption curve made with aluminum absorbers by the method of 
Harley and Hallden (1955). 

The gamma-ray spectrum was examined with a 1} in.X1 in. and a 3 in. 
3 in. Nal(T1) scintillation spectrometer. The photomultiplier tubes were 
an RCA 5819 and a Dumont 6818 for the smaller and larger crystal respec- 
tively and the pulses were registered in a multichannel analyzer (Moody 
et al. 1951). The coincidence experiments were done with two 1} in. X1 in. 
Nal(TI) crystals placed about 1 in. apart. All y-ray pulses above a variable 
bias detected in one crystal were used to gate y-ray pulses from the other 
crystal. In this way y-ray pulses in coincidence with all pulses above the 
selected bias were accepted for display on a 30-channel pulse height analyzer. 
The apparatus was set up and calibrated with Na” and Co®. 


RESULTS 

A. Half-Life Determinations 

The half-life of Au was measured by following the decay of the beta 
radiations with an anthracene crystal coupled to a RCA 6199 photomultiplier 
tube. The discriminator bias was set to accept all the pulses with an energy 
higher than 15 kev. A decay curve of one of the Au” samples, corrected for 
the background of the counter and the presence of a residual Au!® activity, 
is shown in Fig. 1. The background of the counter was 10+0.5 counts per 
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Fic. 1. Decay curve of Au®°, obtained from the decay of the beta radiations. 
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minute and the Au'®® activity was of the order of 30 to 50 counts per minute. 
Table I summarizes the results on the half-life determinations. These results 








TABLE I 
Determination of the half-life of Au? 
Total 

Experiment Au” activity, background, Time obs., Half-life, 
No. counts/min counts/min half-lives minutes 

1 2000 40 3 48.39 

2 4240 64 4 48.34 

3 8140 42 4 48.32 

4 6780 56 4 48.65 





Note: Average of 48.43+0.15 minutes where the error is the standard deviation. 


were subjected to analysis by the method of least squares and gave an average 
of 48.4+0.3 minutes; the standard deviation was doubled to take into account 
unknown systematic errors. The value is in agreement with the 48-minute 
period reported by earlier investigators. 


B. Gamma Radiations 

The Nal (TI) pulse height distribution from the gamma rays of an Au 
source is shown in Figs. 2, 3, and 4. The various peaks in the distribution, 
which were observed to decay with a half-life of 48 minutes, were assigned to 
Au. They are interpreted as indicating the presence of three gamma rays 
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Fic. 2. Pulse height distribution of Au?® from .03 to 1.0 Mev, taken with a 1} in. 1 in. 
Nal(Tl) crystal. The dotted line on the left is the distribution before the subtraction of the 


residual background. 
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Fic. 3. Pulse height distribution of Au? from 1.0 to 1.8 Mev, taken with a 1} in. X 1 in. 
Nal(Tl) crystal. The spectrum shown on the right was taken through 0.3 in. of lead. 


with energies of 0.367+0.005, 1.23+0.01, and 1.60+.02 Mev. The relative 
intensities of the 0.367- and 1.23-Mev radiations corrected for internal con- 
version are the same within +5°%. The A-conversion coefficient for the 0.367- 
Mev y-ray was taken to be 0.04 and the K/Z ratio as 2.5 (Herrlander and 
Gerholm 1957). The pulse height distribution below 200 kev has been obtained 
after the subtraction of a large background due to the soft gamma rays 
emitted by the platinum isotopes still present in the Au*® sources. A large 
error is associated with each point forming the distribution in that region 
especially around 70 kev where the background was about equal to the activity 
of the sample. The peaks at 70 and 160 kev could be attributed respectively 
to K X rays from A-conversion and to the backscattering of the 0.367-Mev 
gamma ray; their intensity relative to 0.367-Mev gamma would be consistent 
with that interpretation. However, the presence of a gamma radiation in low 
abundance in that range cannot be ruled out on the basis of these data. 

The peak at 1.60 Mev, shown on the spectra of Figs. 3 and 4, arises in part 
from the summation of the 0.367- and 1.23-Mev radiations. It was established 
that half of the intensity of the peak at 1.60 Mev is due to a gamma transition 
in the decay of Au?” by selective absorption of the 0.367-Mev radiation in 
0.3 inch of lead (right side of Fig. 3). The intensity of the 1.60-Mev gamma 
ray is about 5% of that of the 1.23-Mev radiation. 
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Fic. 4. Pulse height distribution of Au?® taken with a 3 in.X 3 in. Nal(TI) crystal. 
Fic. 5. Gamma-gamma coincidence spectra. The scale on the left is for spectrum A; on 
the right for spectrum B. 


The gamma-gamma coincidence pulse height distribution of Au’, shown 
in Fig. 5, indicates that the 0.367- and 1.230-Mev y-rays are in coincidence. 
In B the variable bias of one spectrometer was selected to accept only the 
1.23 Mev radiation; in A it was selected to accept both the 0.367- and 1.23-Mev 
radiations. 

Special care has been taken to determine the energies of the 0.367- and 1.23- 
Mev y-rays: the photopeaks of Hg, Au'®*, Na”, and Co® at 0.279, 0.411, 
0.511, 1.28, 1.17, and 1.33 Mev respectively were used as calibration lines. 
The errors assigned to the y-ray energies are the estimated accuracies of the 
measurements. 
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C. Beta Radtations 
The beta-absorption curve of Au in aluminum is shown in Fig. 6; each 


point represents the average of four independent determinations. The method 
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Fic. 6. Absorption curve of Au®°® with aluminum absorbers. 


of Harley and Hallden (1955) was used to analyze the beta-absorption curve 
and to determine the maximum energy of the beta components. The method 
is based on comparing the transmissions of an unknown and a standard 
emitter with the same absorber. When the logarithms of the transmissions of 
the two emitters are plotted against each other for each absorber, a linear 
relationship is found; a deviation from linearity indicates a complex beta 
spectrum. Duncan and Thomas (1957) have compared the three beta-absorp- 
tion methods and have concluded that Harley—Hallden approach is the best 
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for a short-lived beta emitter when only low activities are available. It can 
give an accuracy of +10% under our experimental conditions. 

In the present work the transmissions of Au” were plotted against those of 
the following beta emitters: P®, Sr**, Y®, Cd"5, and Pr'*. Figure 7 shows the 
plot of P® versus Au. With all the standards, there was a marked deviation 
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Fic. 7. Harley—Hallden curves for Au?. P%? is the standard. Curve 1 is the contribution 
of the energetic component, curve 2 that of the soft component. In the figure at the bottom 
corner, the slopes of logarithmic curves that used P® as standard are plotted versus maximum 


beta energy of different beta emitters. 


from linearity, indicating the presence of soft beta radiations. The extra- 
polation of the linear portion of the transmission curve to unity on the abscissa 
axis gives the relative concentration of the more energetic component. Re- 
plotting the horizontal difference between the extrapolated and experimental 
curves against the P® values for the same absorbers gives curve 2 in Fig. 7, 
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the contribution of the soft component. The mean of the five transmission 
curves gives a relative abundance of (74+5)% and (26+5)% for the energetic 
and soft beta components respectively. The maximum energy of each com- 
ponent was estimated from the slope-energy curve given at the bottom of 
Fig. 7. The slope-energy curve was constructed from the absorption curves 
of 14 beta emitters, taken under the same conditions as that of Au”. The 
slope of the line for the energetic beta, 6; (curve 1 in Fig. 7), is 1.67 giving a 
maximum energy of 2.25+0.2 Mev; that of the soft component, 82 (curve 
2 in Fig. 7), is 0.25 for a maximum energy of 0.7+0.1 Mev. 

In one experiment the ratio of the total beta disintegrations, 61:+ 2, to 
the abundance of the 1.23- plus the 1.60-Mev gamma disintegrations were 
determined. It was done by measuring first the disintegration rate of the 
gamma radiations of a given source of Au on the scintillation spectrometer; 
then the disintegration rate of the beta radiations from the same source of 
Au” was measured on the beta-anthracene counter. From the known efficien- 
cies of each detector and after correcting for the decay of the sample between 
the measurements, the ratio (8:+62)/y (vy is the 1.23- plus the 1.60-Mev 
y-rays) was found to be 4.0+0.4. From this value of the ratio, the upper beta 
branch, Bs, is found to be (25+3)%; the other branch, 8;, becomes then 
(7543)%. These results are more accurate than those obtained from the 
absorption experiments. They are therefore considered as the best values for 
the relative abundance of 82 and , respectively. 


DISCUSSION 


Gold-200 decays to Hg” and before discussing the characteristics of the 
Av transitions the available information on the excited states of Hg?®, 
reviewed recently by Herrlander and Gerholm (1957), will be presented. 

Davis et al. (1955) and Barloutaud et al. (1956) have shown by Coulomb 
excitation that the first-excited state in Hg is at 368 kev. A large number of 
gamma rays was found by Israel and Wilkinson (1951), Bergstrom et al. 
(1953), Bergkvist et al. (1955), and Herrlander and Gerholm (1957) in the 
decay of TI?. It has been shown by Wilkinson in unpublished measurements 
(Bergstrom et al. 1953, ref. 3) and by Herrlander and Gerholm (1957) that all 
the gamma rays were in coincidence with the 368-kev transition. The excited 
levels in Hg? proposed by Herrlander and Gerholm (1957) from the decay 
of TI? are shown in solid lines in Fig. 8. The spins are indicated when they 
are known. Adyasevich ef al. (1955) and Segel (1958) have found low energy 
levels at 0.37, 0.95, 1.10, 1.59, 1.66, 1.73, 2.02, and 2.10 Mev in the gamma- 
ray decay in Hg? from the reaction Hg!®*(n, y)Hg. The major difference 
between the results obtained from the neutron capture experiments and those 
from the decay of Tl? are the transitions to the ground state which are not 
observed in the decay of TI?. The levels at 1.10 and 2.02 Mev in dotted 
lines in Fig. 8 have not been observed in the decay of TI”. 

In the decay of Au, the 0.367-Mev y-ray is the well-known transition 
from the first-excited to the ground state; the 1.23-Mev y-ray is a transition 
from the 1.594 to the 0.367-Mev level as seen in Fig. 8. There is no doubt that 
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these two gamma rays are the same as those observed by Butement and 
Shillito (1952) at about 0.39 and 1.13 Mev. The low intensity 1.60-Mev 
y-ray is interpreted as a crossover transition of the 1.594-Mev level to the 


ground state. 


0-00 





MEV 


Fic. 8. Excited states of Hg?. 


The data support the conclusion of Wilkinson (Herrlander and Gerholm 
1957) that the 1.594 Mev level decays mostly (~95%) to the first-excited 
state. However, they are in disagreement with the work of Adyasevich et al. 
(1955) and Segel (1958), who concluded that ~60°% of this level decays 
to the ground state. 

No attempt was made to search for beta-gamma coincidences. The activity 
of Au” was too low for such a study. However, some conclusions can be drawn 
on the nature of the beta transitions from the relative abundances of the 
beta and gamma radiations. The (62+81)/82 and (62+81)/y ratios (y is the 
1.60- plus the 1.230-Mev rays) are the same within experimental error; 
moreover, the energy of the soft beta, 82, corresponds to the difference between 
2.25 Mev, the energy of 6;, and the sum of the two y-rays at 0.367 and 1.23 
Mev. From these facts it is concluded that 8, goes to the 1.597-Mev level 
and 8; to the ground state of Hg**’. From the fact that the 0.367- and 1.23-Mev 
gamma rays have the same intensities within +5%, an upper limit of 3% 
can be set for the beta transition to the 0.367 level. 

The log ft of 7.0 for the 8; transition which was calculated by the method 
of Moszkowski (1951) is consistent with a first-forbidden transition with 
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spin changes of 0 or 1 and parity change. This means that the spin of Au? in 
the ground state is either 1~ or 0-. 

The 79th proton is found to be in the d3,2 state in Au'®’? and Au!®® and this is 
accepted also for the other isotopes of gold (Bergstrom and Andersson 1957; 
Zeldes 1958). The 121st neutron is found to be in p3/2 state in Hg”, but for 
Pb? it is believed to be in the f5,2 state (Bergstrom and Andersson 1957). If 
one accepts the interpretation that the 79th proton and the 121st neutron in 
Au are in the d3;2 and p3,2 states respectively, their spins are antiparallel 
and therefore according to Nordheim’s strong rule (Nordheim 1951) the spin 
of the ground state in Au?” would be 0-. The experimental results favor such 
a spin. In fact, if the spin of the ground state in Au were 1-, the transitions 
to the first-excited and ground states would be of the same degree of forbidden- 
ness and therefore the beta branching to the two states should be roughly 
equal. This is not the case, since only one beta is seen in the high energy part 
of the absorption and transmission curves in Figs. 6 and 7. Moreover a tran- 
sition to the first-excited state would have made the abundance ratio of the 
gamma rays at 0.367 and 1.23 Mev greater than one. 
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Fic. 9. Proposed decay scheme of Au?®, 


In Fig. 9 a decay scheme for Au” has been constructed which is consistent 
with our results and those obtained by Herrlander and Gerholm (1957) on the 
decay of TI?®. 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE ENERGIES OF NUCLEAR STATES 
EXCITED BY INELASTIC NEUTRON SCATTERING, AND A 
SEARCH FOR ELECTRIC MONOPOLE TRANSITIONS IN Pb! 


J. E. Evans, B. B. KrnseEy,? AND B. G. WHITMORE’ 


ABSTRACT 

A method of measuring the energies of nuclear states excited by inelastic 
neutron scattering is described, in which an energy-selective detector is used. 
The neutron source was Li or H* bombarded by protons from a Van de Graaff 
generator. The ratio of the counting rate produced in this detector by the material 
under study to that produced by a long counter was plotted against the proton 
energy. Peaks in this curve occur when the energy of the scattered neutrons is 
equal to the resonance energy of the selective detector (255 kev). The energies 
of the excited states responsible for these neutrons were determined with 
some precision by a step-by-step comparison with those produced by a standard 
material for which the energies of the excited states are already well known 
(e.g. Fe5*), A weak peak, not corresponding to any known state, was found in 
Zr. Two states in Fe5® were used to determine the energies of peaks obtained 
from Pb. One of these was that due to the well-known state at 2.62 Mev. How- 
ever, peaks were observed corresponding to both lower and higher energies, none of 
which agree with those of known excited states. Except for that caused by the 
803-kev state of Pb?°, no other peaks were observed from a target of Pb?9. 
Th? produced strong peaks corresponding to excited states at 760 and 1080 
key; U8 produced a peak at 710 kev and another (unresolved from higher 
energy peaks) at 940 kev. Both peaks near 700 kev from these two nuclei showed 
unresolved structure. 

A peak was found from natural Pb corresponding to an excited state at 
3.185 Mev. Reasons are given for believing that this state is 0*. An unsuccessful 
search was made for annihilation radiation using coincident Nal crystals in a 
rectilinear arrangement. This apparatus detected readily the pair production 
from the 0* state in Zr, but was apparently responsible for a spurious effect in 
Pb. If pairs are emitted by a 3.185-Mev state in Pb?%, the cross section for this 
process for neutrons with energy 0.5 Mev above threshold is probably less than 
one half of that from Zr for an equal energy excess above threshold. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Bonner and his associates (1954) have used slow neutron detectors to de- 
termine the energies of neutrons emitted by various targets. Such detectors, 
responding to neutrons in a limited energy range, mark the ‘threshold’ at 
which a group of neutrons passes a specified energy. Selective scattering of 
neutrons of a definite energy from resonance scatterers has been used by 
Stelson and Preston (195la) for similar purposes. In this paper we describe 
a modification of the latter method adapted to the determination of the 
energies of inelastically scattered neutrons. For the resonance scatterer we 
have used lithium, for which the resonance energy is 255 kev (Stelson and 
Preston 19516) with a width at half-maximum cross section of 30 kev. Lithium 
has only one sharp resonance over a wide range of neutron energies. Attempts 
to use the 110-kev resonance in sulphur were not very satisfactory owing to the 
effects of resonances at higher energies. An elementary calculation on the 

‘Manuscript received January 9, 1959. 
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basis of Hauser and Feshbach’s theory (1952) shows that, in intermediate 
and heavy nuclei, the only states in the target nucleus which are excited to a 
degree sufficient to enable the inelastically scattered neutrons to be detected 
by this method are those for which the spins differ by 3 units or less from 
that of the target nucleus. This method of excitation, therefore, is of limited 
application. However, our present knowledge of the level structure of many 
nuclei is largely dependent on studies of y-emission following 6-decay, and the 
level sequence so disclosed is selected mainly by the difference in spins between 
the ground states and daughter nuclei. The present method, therefore, can 
be of value in finding states not excited in 8-decay; it can also be useful in 
finding levels in heavy nuclei, which, because of the Coulomb barrier, are 
not easily excited by bombardment by charged particles. 


2. EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 
The apparatus is shown in Fig. 1. The neutron source consisted, for the 
lowest neutron energies, of LiF bombarded by protons, and for higher energies, 
of tritium absorbed in Ti. Both materials were mounted on gold foils in a 


TARGET 
/ WSHADOW CONE| 


\ 


SCATTERER 


COUNTER No.2 





SCALE 
—T Foor 


Fic. 1. Experimental arrangement. 


rotating assembly and bombarded by protons from a Van de Graaff accelerator. 
The exact location of the position where the beam hits these targets was very 
important because the screening of the neutrons from the detectors (and 
therefore the background counting rates) was critically dependent on it. 
The target to be examined was made in the form of a truncated cone, the angle 
in the apex being 30°; it was mounted on a horizontal axis on to a thin steel 
tube attached to a vertical rotatable support. Turning this shaft through 
180° allowed the target under examination to be replaced by another in an 
identical position. To ensure that the part of the target bombarded by the 
proton beam was always opposite the apex of the cone, the proton beam was 
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limited by a }-in. diameter hole in a tantalum plate, placed 12 inches in front 
of the target, the beam alignment being made by replacing the target by a 
quartz plate. The detector consisted of some 35 B!°F; counters embedded in 
paraffin and mounted cylindrically round the resonance scatterer, a plate of 
Li metal, 1 in. thick and 5 in. in diameter, cast into a thin steel can. This 
secondary scatterer (which we shall henceforth call the ‘scatterer’) lay in 
full view of the primary scatterer (the ‘target’) and was shielded from the 
neutron source by a polythene cone tipped with a wedge. of tungsten. A 
monitoring counter, consisting of some eight B!°F; counters, likewise embedded 
in paraffin, was placed behind the scatterer, with its center on an axis passing 
through the centers of target and scatterer. Both counters were screened with 
water tanks and paraffin blocks, the neutron beam incident on the scatterer 
being defined by a conical hole 18 in. deep. The inner surface of this hole, which 
was cut in paraffin blocks, was lined with graphite. 

The experimental procedure consisted in plotting the ratio of the counts 
recorded by the two sets of counters (for a given proton charge collected at 
the source) against the proton energy. When neutrons are scattered by the 
target with an energy near the resonance energy of the scatterer, the number 
of neutrons scattered by it to the surrounding counters is augmented while 
the number of those which pass through to the monitor is depleted. The ratio 
of the counts recorded by the former to that recorded by the latter, when 
plotted against the proton energy, rises to a peak when the energy of a neutron 
group is exactly equal to the resonance energy. Thus the energy of the excited 
state responsible for the neutron group could be calculated from the corre- 
sponding proton energy. Precision in such a measurement, however, requires a 
precise knowledge of the proton energy, the thickness of the neutron source, 
and the extent to which the neutron energy is degraded in the angle of the 
cone forming the target. All of these quantities in principle can be determined ; 
however, in the present instrument, the proton energy was known only 
approximately and it was found more convenient to calibrate the apparatus 
by comparing the nominal proton energy corresponding to a peak from the 
material under study with that produced by scattering from a similar cone of 
a material (e.g., Fe) for which the energies of the excited states are accurately 
known. 

Let Q and Q» be the energy of the state to be determined and that of a state 
in the comparison material, respectively; A and A» the mass numbers of the 
nuclei; E, the resonant energy of the scatterer; and let E and Epo be the 
energies of the neutrons emitted by the source in the forward direction when 
the counting rate ratios are at their peak. Then approximately for scattering 
at 90° to the target: 


(1) O-O. = (E—E,)(1—1/ A) ~(2E,+Qe). (1/A =1/ Ao). 


Provided the neutrons emitted by the source have an energy of 0.5 Mev or 
more, it is sufficiently accurate to equate the difference in the neutron energies 
(— Epo) to the difference in the nominal proton energies corresponding to the 
peaks in the counting rate ratios. Thus equation (1) will compare the energy 
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of the excited state under study with that of a known state with a precision 
depending on the accuracy to which the peak in the counting rate can be 
plotted. The width of this peak depends mainly on the natural width of the 
Li resonance (30 kev). In practice the width was somewhat larger than this 
owing to the effect of target thickness (usually 20 kev), the spread in energies 
of the neutrons produced by the source within the angle of the target cone 
(about 15 kev), and effects caused by exponential transmission in the Li 
scatterer. Usually it was found that the width of a peak at half maximum 
was about 50 kev and that it was possible to determine Q—Qp to an accuracy 
of 5 to 10 kev. 

The collinear arrangement of monitor counter, scatterer, and target has 
the advantage, as pointed out above, of enhancing the peak in the counting 
rate ratio. However, it has another important feature. Some materials, like 
Fe, Ni, and the Pb isotopes, have resonance properties which are responsible 
for rapid fluctuations in the yield of scattered neutrons as the proton energy 
is changed. Both sets of counters, however, record numbers of neutrons 
which, when corrected for backgrounds, are proportional to the neutron 
emission from the target; their ratio, therefore, is independent of resonance 
effects. 


3. EXPERIMENTAL LIMITATIONS 

The peak value of the scattering cross section of Li is near 10.8 barns 
(Stelson and Preston 1951). On either side of the peak the cross section is 
about 1 barn. On the higher energy side, the cross section rises slowly (Adair 
1950) as the energy is increased, reaching 1.5 barn at 1 Mev and 2.3 barns 
at 4.5 Mev. If it is assumed that the neutrons passing axially through the 
apparatus are monoergic, the ratio of the peak counting rate ratio to that 
on either side of the peak is: 


R = Tél =7,)/T.00=70 


where 7, and 7 are respectively the transmissions of the Li plate for neutrons 
at exact resonance, and for neutrons with energies corresponding to the 
flat part of the cross section curve on either side of it. 

The theoretical value of R for a Li plate 1 in. thick is 17; it increases with 
increasing thickness. Figure 2 shows the counting rate ratio plotted against 
the proton energy for a Li(p, ) neutron source about 20 kev thick, placed 
directly in the view of the scatterer. The peak here is about half the theoretical 
value; presumably this reduction is caused by the spread in neutron energy. 
When elastically scattered neutrons are detected, the peak is lower still. In 
this case, the further reduction is caused by the additional spread in energies 
which derive from the angle of the target cone. Figure 3 shows the peak pro- 
duced by elastically scattered neutrons from Fe, which (for Fe**) has no low- 
lying excited state, and from Th”, where the effect of the neutrons scattered 
inelastically to the 50-kev state is clearly shown. Similar results were obtained 
from U*, 

It should be possible in principle to obtain weak peaks caused by the 
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COUNTING RATE RATIO 
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Fic. 2. Counting rate ratio for neutrons emitted from the Li’(p, 2) Be? reaction. 


elastic scattering of neutrons produced by (p, ”) reactions with Ti isotopes. 
In fact, none were found. 

The peaks produced by inelastically scattered neutrons are much less 
pronounced than those caused by elastically scattered neutrons. Usually the 
strongest is that caused by the first-excited state. Higher states produce, in 
general, progressively weaker peaks because the neutrons producing them are 
in competition with those producing lower-lying states and with the compound- 
elastic scattering. The peak caused by neutrons producing the 845-kev state 
in Fe®® is shown in Fig. 4. The height of this peak is about 1.6 times the 
counting rate on either side of it. A similar value may be obtained by calcu- 
lation if it is assumed that the number of inelastically scattered neutrons 
with an energy of 255 kev is about 1/10th of those scattered elastically, a 
figure in rough agreement with that to be expected on the basis of Hauser 
and Feshbach’s theory. Theoretical inelastic scattering cross sections leading 
to states with different spins, calculated for Th, are shown in Fig. 5. It will 
be seen that the excitation of the 2+ state is much stronger than that of states 
with higher or lower spin. It is clear that 4+ states and states of higher spin 
would not be detected. 

As pointed out above the width of peaks produced by inelastic scattering 
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Fic. 3. Counting rate ratio for neutrons scattered elastically by (a) Th, (6) Fe. ‘The Fe 
peak lies slightly to the right of the Th peak. This is caused by the lower mass of Fe which 
requires a somewhat higher incident neutron energy for scattering to 90° at exact resonance. 

Fic. 4. Counting rate ratio for iron: the peak is caused by the 845-kev state in Fe®®, 


was about 50 kev. Increasing the thickness of the Li plate increases the width 
of the peak and reduces its height, while reducing the thickness reduces the 
desired counting rate relative to the background counting rate. The 1-in. plate 
used in the present measurements represents a compromise between these 
opposing effects. Higher counting rates were obtained by using wide entrance 
channels. Increasing the channel diameter, however, increases the background 
relative to the desired counting rate from the target; the channel diameter 
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(4 in.) of the present apparatus is a compromise between higher counting rates 
with high backgrounds obtained by using a wide channel, and low counting 
rates with relatively lower backgrounds obtained with a narrow channel. 
Most of the background counting rates were found to be produced by neutrons 


—— barns 





Mev 


Fic. 5: Cross sections for inelastic scattering (for Th), calculated on the basis of Hauser and 
Feshbach's theory. Cross sections for the rotational band based on the ground state have been 
omitted. 


scattered into the aperture and scattered again at its walls. An appreciable 
reduction in this scattering was obtained by lining the channel with graphite. 
For the monitor counters, the background counting rates then were about 
10% of the total, but for the cylindrical counter it was about 30%. These 
backgrounds set a limit to the useful range of the present instrument; for 
neutrons with energies above some 3.7 Mev the screening of the counters 
became rapidly less effective and backgrounds became far too large. 


4. RESULTS 

We have examined so far only a few elements with this method. The results 
are reported below. Since quite a large amount of the material to be examined 
is required, it is clear that, unless the apparatus is made very much more 
sensitive than it is at present, it is not possible to study separated isotopes. 
(a) Fe 

The peak due to the 845-kev state has already been mentioned. No other 
peak was found between the position in which this one occurs and that due 
to the 2.66-Mev level. However, an excited state at 2.085 Mev is well known 
in the decay of Mn**, and has been reported by Mazari, Sperduto, and 
Buechner (1957), who studied the Co®(p, a) Fe®® reaction. If this state is 4+, 
as seems very likely (Poppema ef al. 1955), it could only be very weakly 
excited by 255-kev neutrons and would not be detected with the present 
apparatus. The next three states, at 2.66, 2.96, and 3.13 Mev (to quote 
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Mazari et al.) were clearly detected and were used to measure the energies of 
the states of Pb?® (see Fig. 8 below). The peaks produced by these states 
are all of about equal height, which is to be expected if they all have (Poppema 
et al. 1955) spin 2+. The state at 3.34 Mev was not detected; for the neutrons 
required to produce this state (about 3.7 Mev) the screening of the counters 
was ineffective. 


(b) Niand Zr 
The peaks produced in Ni and Zr (Fig. 6) were compared together in the 
manner described in Section 2. The energies of the peaks in the Zr curve 
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Fic. 6. Counting rate ratio for Zr and Ni, compared together. Neutron source: H(p, 2) Het. 


were obtained by comparison with the peak produced in the Ni curve, the 
mid-point of which was assumed to correspond to the 1.45-Mev state (Nuclear 
Level Schemes 1957) of Ni’. Three peaks stand out clearly in the Zr curve: 
one at 0.93 Mev, corresponding to the first-excited state of Zr? (17% abun- 
dant), another at 1.45 Mev, and another at 2.19 Mev, corresponding to the 
first 2+ state of Zr®® (51% abundant), described recently by Lazar and his 
associates (1958). A weak peak which might correspond to the 1.22 Mev 
first-excited state of Zr®! can be seen in Fig. 6. The peak corresponding to an 
excitation of 1.45 Mev does not correspond to any known state in the Zr 
isotopes. If it were due to Zr®, its spin would be 0, 1, 2, or 3, and unless of 
odd parity, which would be unlikely theoretically, should have been observed 
in the decay of Nb®**. A weak peak corresponding to the 1.73-Mev 0+ state of 
Zr® can also be seen in Fig. 6; this peak seems to be broadened, probably by the 
excitation of the 1.83-Mev state of Zr”, which has spin 2 or 3 and even parity 
(Nuclear Level Schemes 1957). Detail of the Ni peak at 1.45 Mev is shown in 
Fig. 7. A bump on the low-energy side is probably that caused by the 1.33-Mev 
state of Ni®. 
(c) Pb isotopes 

Targets of similar shape of natural Pb and Fe were compared together 
(Fig. 8); also two targets of Pb were compared against each other (Fig. 9), 
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Fic. 7. Detail of Ni peak. 
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Fic. 8. Counting rate ratio for natural Pb and Fe, compared together. 
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Fic. 9. Counting rate ratio for natural Pb and radiolead, Pb?®*, compared together. 
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one of natural Pb, and another containing* 88% of Pb***. Both Pb targets 
produced peaks due to the first-excited state of Pb?°* at 803 kev. The height 
of this peak in the Pb? target (1.25) was lower than one would expect from 
the result obtained (1.65) for the first-excited state of Fe®®. Another curious 
feature was the absence of peaks corresponding to higher states throughout 
the energy range studied in Pb?®, i.e., for neutrons with energies up to 3.5 
Mev. Yet there must surely be many other states with spins in the right 
range which should be detectable by this method if there were free com- 
petition between the inelastically scattered neutrons emitted by the compound 
state. According to Kearsley (1957) and to True and Ford (1958) there should 
be at least five additional 2+ states in this energy range. Day (1956) has found 
that the y-rays produced by Pb? excited by scattering of 2.56-Mev neutrons 
are consistent with the existence of states at 1.46 and 1.73 Mev. It is possible 
that a slight rise in the counting rate ratio (at E in Fig. 9) may be due to the 
first of these two states. 

From natural Pb a weak peak was barely discernible in the position to be 
expected of the 0.57-Mev 5,2 state of Pb?°? (not shown in Figs. 8 and 9). 
The peak due to the 0.90-Mev p12 state in this nucleus, which should be 
visible, was not observed. In fact, no further peaks could be found above that 
due to the 803-kev state in Pb?°* until the proton energy was near 3.2 Mev. 
At this point (A in Fig. 9) the counting rate ratio rose by 10%, stayed at 
that level until the proton energy was 3.4 Mev, rose again (B in Fig. 9), and 
then fell to the normal value at 3.6 Mev. Beyond this point there was a low 
peak (C), which by comparison with the Fe states, was found to correspond 
to an energy of 2.626+0.010 Mev: it is clearly the well-known 2.62-Mev 3- 
state of Pb?®. This was followed by another weak peak, 200 kev higher, and 
finally, by another which appeared at the same proton energy as the 3.127-Mev 
peak (Mazari et al. 1957) of Fe®® (see Fig. 8). It should be noted that these 
peaks, which are reproducible, have no parallel in the Pb?°* curve, which was 
obtained simultaneously. Therefore, they are not likely to be of instrumental 
origin; it follows that they must be caused by natural Pb. 

The curve obtained with Pb?%*, although showing no well-defined peaks, 
rose slowly by about 7% over a range of about 0.5 Mev centered on a neutron 
energy of about 3 Mev (corresponding to a proton energy of + Mev, see Fig. 9). 
The same phenomenon seems to occur in natural Pb; it is possible that it may 
be instrumental in origin for the carbon lining of the entrance channel has a 
broad resonance in this region. Pb?°* is known to have a 37 level (Alburger 
1954) at 2.53 Mev, which, to judge from Cohen’s experiments (1957), is 
probably of the same nature as the 3~ state at 2.62 Mev in Pb**. There is no 
sign of a peak in the Pb®°* curve corresponding to this state. This is possibly 
less surprising than seems at first sight, for if the lower states of Pb? are 
excited rather weakly as would appear from the excitation of the 803-kev 


*The authors are indebted to Dr. G. A. Bartholomew of Atomic Energy of Canada, Ltd., 
for the loan of material for this target. We are indebted also to Mr. D. Dance of Harwell, 
for an isotopic analysis of this target; he found 88.3% of Pb?*, 8.8% of Pb9’, 2.0% of Pb?%, 
and 0.08% of Pb?. 
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level, the competition from neutrons producing higher states (which are not 
observed) might reduce the peak to be expected at 2.53 Mev to unobservable 
proportions. 

The peaks in natural Pb below that of the 2.62-Mev peak can only be caused 
by Pb?® or by Pb?°’. Since the lower-lying states in the latter nucleus have 
very little effect on the curve obtained with natural Pb which contains only 
22.6% of Pb*°’, it seems rather more likely that they derive from Pb?®*. No 
states lower than the 2.62-Mev state are known to exist. Cohen (1957) has 
reported a proton group in the (p, p’) reaction at 23 Mev, corresponding to an 
excited state at 1.2 Mev. No such peak was found in the present measure- 
ments; however, it must be remembered that the low energy (255 kev) of the 
scattered neutrons in the present measurements puts a severe restriction on 
the spin of the state to be detected. If the present results are indeed to be 
interpreted as the excitation of states in Pb®®, the energy of the lowest is 
2.05+0.1 Mev (near A, Fig. 9). This is followed by another 100 kev higher, 
and a rather more strongly excited level at 2.37+0.1 Mev (B in Fig. 9). As 
already pointed out, these states, if they exist, must have a spin not exceeding 
3 units; if O or 1 (of either parity) it is very unlikely that they would have 
been excited in the decay of ThC” (TP%). 

Similar remarks apply to the two peaks above that of the 2.62-Mev state. 
The energies of the states corresponding to these peaks together with those 
of the Fe states, from which their energies have been measured, are shown 
in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Energies of Pb states obtained by 
comparison with the states of Fe** 





Fe*® states used 





Pb states, in comparison®, 
Mev Mev 
2.626+0.010 2.661 
2.770+0.010 2.661 
3.185+0.010 3.127 





The last of these Pb states, 3.185 Mev, has an energy close to the 5~ state 
(at 3.198 Mev) excited (Elliott et al. 1956) in the decay of TI?®. Since the 
probability of exciting a state with spin 5 is very small when the scattered 
neutrons are limited to an energy of 255 kev, it is clear that the two states 
are not identical (see Section 5). 


(d) Th 

The results obtained for Th®? are shown in Fig. 10. The lower peak is 
much wider than that to be expected of a single-excited state. The mid-point 
corresponds to an excitation of 760+20 kev. There is an indication of an 
excited state about 150 kev higher. The mid-point of the higher peak corre- 
sponds to an excitation energy of 1080 kev. It also seems to have associated 
with it a weak peak some 150 kev higher. No other peaks were found corre- 
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sponding to excitation energies below 1500 kev, the maximum attained (with 
Th) in these measurements. None were found below that corresponding to 
760 kev with the exception of the 50-kev level already referred to (Fig. 3(a)). 
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Fic. 10. Counting rate ratio for Th and Fe, compared together. 


The energy corresponding to the mid-point of the lower peak (760 kev) is 
in agreement with the energy of the y-ray found by Stelson and McGowan 
(1955) by Coulomb excitation. The shape of this peak, however, indicates 
that a state is excited both below and above this energy. Class (unpublished) 
has found internal conversion electrons produced by Coulomb excitation 
corresponding to a state with an energy of 725+3 kev. This figure is consistent 
with our result. 


(e) U 

The results obtained from U*** are shown in Fig. 11. The lower peak has a 
mid-point which corresponds to an energy of 710+20 kev. This peak, like 
that in Th”, is clearly complex and more than one excited state contributes 
to it. (It should be noted that the shape is quite different from that for Th®*.) 
Another state is excited some 200 kev higher; at this point, which corresponds 
to an excitation energy of about 940+20 kev, the counting rate ratio rises 
with a step and, up to the maximum energy to which we have carried this 
investigation (1500 kev in excitation), does not return to its original value. 

The positions of the states revealed in the present work agree roughly with 
those found by Cranberg and Levin (1958) by time-of-flight measurements. 
They found levels at 730+20 and 980+20 kev. Their resolution, however, 
was not sufficient to reveal structure of the kind shown in Fig. 11. They also 
found levels at 1060+30 kev, and another at 1260 kev. In our experiment 
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the former would not appear resolved from that at 980 kev, but the latter 
should be well separated. We did not find any such separation. 
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Fic. 11. Counting rate ratio for U and Fe, compared together. 


That the counting rate ratio peaks we have found should show structure 
is to be expected if they represent vibrational states, because each intrinsic 
state will have a rotational band associated with it. If the head of the band 
has spin 0 or 2, two states should be visible in each. 


5. SEARCH FOR ELECTRIC MONOPOLE TRANSITIONS FROM Pb? 

The existence of one or more low-lying 0+ states in Pb?® is to be expected 
by analogy with nuclei like Ca*® and Zr*, because these nuclei, like Pb?, have 
closed shells for both neutrons and protons. Electric monopole transitions 
leading to the ground states in the two latter nuclei have been detected through 
internal pair production. In Zr*® the internal photoelectric and pair con- 
version rates are nearly equal (Greenberg and Deutsch 1956). Provided that 
an electric monopole transition in Pb?® does not have to compete unfavorably 
with the emission of electric quadrupole radiation, one might expect a some- 
what smaller, but comparable, yield of pairs. If any of the weak peaks found 
below that corresponding to 2.62 Mev were of the 0+ type, pair production 
should be readily detectable. Above that energy, an electric monopole transi- 
tion from a 0+ state to the ground state should compete favorably with 2 
transitions with energies near 1 Mev. 

Internal pairs emitted by a level near 3.2 Mev have been observed in the 
decay of ThC” (TP) by Alichanow and Dzelepov (1938) and reported by 
Latyshev (1947). The intensity of these pairs was said to be about 2% of 
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those produced by the 2.62-Mev level. y-Rays with an energy of 3.2 Mev 
do not appear to have been detected. According to Martin and Richardson 
(1950) their intensity must be less than 0.1% of the 2.62-Mev y-ray. 

Because of the competition provided by the 0.58-Mev y-ray, we should 
not expect a direct transition to the ground state from a 5~ level at 3.2 Mev 
to be detected in the form of y-rays, still less as internally converted pairs. 
The evidence just mentioned, therefore, is consistent only with an infrequent 
excitation of another level near 3.2 Mev, for which the pair internal conversion 
coefficient is at least 20 times greater than that of the 2.62-Mev transition. 
Such a conversion coefficient could correspond only to an electric monopole 
transition. It is possible, therefore, that the peak in the counting rate ratio 
found at 3.185 Mev corresponds to a 0* state. 

An attempt was made, therefore, to detect annihilation radiation from pairs 
produced by electric monopole transitions excited by neutron scattering in 
Pb, using the apparatus shown in Fig. 12. Pairs produced in a conical bundle 
of flat sheets of Pb bombarded by neutrons were detected by two well-shielded 
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Fic. 12. Apparatus for detection of annihilation radiation. 


4-in. diameter Nal crystals viewed by photomultipliers. The crystals were 
located 14 inches from the scatterer and on opposite sides of it. Fast coinci- 
dences between the two crystals (resolution time: 15 myseconds) were fed 
into a slow threefold coincidence mixer (resolution time: 2 useconds), together 
with slow pulses taken from lower dynodes on the two multipliers. The latter 
pulses were fed into single-channel pulse height analyzers set to pass only 
pulses produced by annihilation radiation. The apparatus was adjusted for 
maximum sensitivity by replacing the scatterer with a source of Na”. 

The results obtained with natural Pb and with Zr are shown in Figs. 13 
and 14 respectively. In each case, the neutron source was the H*(p, 2) He’ 
reaction. The Zr results show a threshold for protons at 2.6 Mev which corre- 
sponds to neutrons incident with an energy of 1.8 Mev. This is in agreement 
with the position of the 0+ state in Zr®® (1.73 Mev) (Nuclear Level Schemes 
1957); from this we conclude that the Zr results are probably genuine. The 
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Fic. 13. Coincidence counting rate from Pb. 
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Pb curve shows a threshold at 3.4-Mev proton energy, corresponding to 
neutrons incident with 2.6 Mev. However, a very similar effect was found 
with radiogenic Pb(Pb?°*) and with carbon and bismuth. Nothing whatever 
is to be expected from carbon; we conclude, therefore, that these thresholds 
at 2.6 Mev are spurious. 

Experiments were made with Zr and Pb to determine the yield of coinci- 
dences as a function of the thickness of the scatterer. For Zr, the proton 
energy in these measurements was 3.0 Mev, corresponding to neutrons of 
2.2 Mev; for Pb, the proton energy was 4.0 Mev, corresponding to neutrons 
of 3.2 Mev. In each case, the coincidence counting rate was found to be 
proportional to xe~#*, where x is the thickness and yu is the appropriate attenua- 
tion coefficient for annihilation radiation in the material. This is the expected 
form of thickness variation if the coincidences observed were caused by 
annihilation radiation from internally converted pairs. However, a similar 
effect would be produced if coincidences were caused by neutrons scattered 
from the target, or if y-rays produced outside the target were to be absorbed 
in it by the pair process. In the present apparatus, it is not clear how either of 
these two processes could cause the spurious effect observed. However, the 
spurious effect could not be produced by external productior of pairs by y-rays 
excited within the material by inelastic neutron scattering, for the yield of 
such pairs would depend on the thickness approximately as x*e~#7. The results 
obtained showed clearly that the contribution made by the latter effect 
was less than 10% of the total for thicknesses of material of the order of } 
inch. The fact that the effect in Pb has a threshold at 2.6 Mev suggests that 
y-rays excited in the Pb shields surrounding the crystals might be responsible. 
It is difficult to understand how this could occur, because the geometry of the 
apparatus ensures that sources of pairs producing coincidences must lie between 
the crystals and on a line which passes through both of them. 

For 4-Mev protons, the coincidence counting rate from Pb is about one 
fifth of that produced by an equal volume of Zr at the same position. Above 
4 Mev, the coincidence counting rate per unit proton charge corrected for the 
differential cross section for the neutron production in the forward direction 
increases linearly without a break. There is, therefore, no evidence that a 0+ 
state is excited near 3.2 Mev. The spurious effect, however, might well mask a 
genuine effect with a threshold near this energy. Allowing for the fact that 
only half of natural Pb consists of Pb?®, the yield for Pb at 4-Mev proton 
energy corresponds roughly to half the cross section for pair production in Zr. 
Thus a real effect of this magnitude might not be detected. 
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WATER VAPOR PERMEABILITY OF POROUS MEDIA! 


WILLIAM WOODSIDE 


ABSTRACT 


Following the analogy between the laws of heat conduction and vapor 
diffusion, two theoretical expressions for the thermal conductivity of a composite 
medium are applied to the water vapor permeability coefficient of certain porous 
media. It is shown that both expressions reduce to a form very similar to the 
empirical relationships found by Penman and Edenholm for soils, glass spheres, 
charcoal, and cellular concrete. The calculation of the variation of water vapor 
permeability with density for a cellular lightweight concrete is illustrated. 


A granular material is made up of one or more types of particles surrounded 
by a homogeneous medium (usually air). All granular materials have associated 
with them values of thermal conductivity, electrical conductivity, dielectric 
constant, magnetic permeability, and other diffusion-type coefficients. In 
many instances, it would be advantageous to be able to calculate the values 
of such coefficients from the corresponding values for the various constituents 
and the volume fractions of the constituents. 

Since the mathematical theories of steady-state thermal and electrical 
conduction, electric and magnetic fields, and diffusion are all similar, a formula 
derived for the thermal conductivity of a granular material will also be 
applicable to the calculation of electrical conductivity, dielectric constant, 
magnetic permeability, and diffusion coefficient (de Vries 1952). Two of these 
coefficients are of main interest here, namely thermal conductivity and water 
vapor diffusion coefficient. Several equations have already been applied by 
the author to the calculation of the thermal conductivity of porous media 
(Woodside 1958). It is the object of this note to describe the application of 
similar equations to the calculation of the water vapor diffusion coefficient or 
water vapor permeability of certain porous media. 

The following equation of de Vries (1952) was derived by Maxwell for 
electrical conductivity and applied by Eucken to the calculation of thermal 
conductivity. 

(1) k oes 1+2(1—P) [(1 = kg/ke) /(1+2kg/Re)] , 
ke 1—(1—P) [(1—hy/ By) /(1 + 2kg/ Ba) 


where P is the fractional porosity of the porous medium, and k, k,, and k, 
are the thermal conductivities of the porous medium, the gas phase (air), 
and solid respectively. This equation applies to a granular porous material, 
that is, one in which discrete solid particles are distributed in a continuous 
gas phase. For a cellular porous material, one in which discrete gas cells are 
distributed in a continuous solid phase, the equation must be modified by 
interchanging k, and k, and by replacing P by (1—P). 
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For application of equation (1) to calculation of vapor permeability of 
porous media, the thermal conductivities k, k,, and k, must be replaced by 
the corresponding vapor permeabilities u, uz, and ws. Thus the equation for 
the vapor permeability u of a granular material reads 


wo _ 14+2(1—P) [(L=ng/me)/ (+2 g/m) ] 
Mg 1—(1—P) [(1—ug/us) /(1+2ug/us)] : 


where P is again the porosity, and wy and yw, are the vapor permeabilities of 
the gas (air) and solid respectively. 

For most granular materials, the solid particles are impervious to water 
vapor, and therefore 4, = 0. Also since air is the gas phase in most granular 
materials, ug = pair. Therefore, 





(2) 


1—dg/Hs _ Mee _ 
1+2ug/Ms | Ma t+ 2yy 


— > 


and equation (2) reads 


2P 
(3) M= 9p Malt: 

Maxwell's equation (de Vries 1952) was derived for a random distribution 
of spherical inclusions. Russell (1935) has derived a thermal conductivity 
equation for a cubic lattice of cubic inclusions. Russell’s equation for a granular 
material is 
(4) k/Re det: G—F) )*Ra/R oi (Psp: 

~ (1—P)**—14+P)k,/ke+2—(1-P)**—P* 
Again, replacing k, kz, and k, by the corresponding vapor permeabilities, y, 
Mg, and yg, and also placing up, = 0 and py = pair, this becomes 


By expanding the terms in en this reduces to 


> P+s ag i P+. 





B/ Mar = 


For small values of the porosity P, the terms of order two and higher may be 
neglected, and the equation is 


B/ Mate = 2P/(3—P). 


This is identical with equation (3), which was derived from Maxwell's equation. 

This simple relationship between the vapor permeability of a granular 
material and its porosity is very similar to the relationship found experi- 
mentally by Penman (1940): 


(5) B= 0.66 Puar. 


Penman observed that the diffusion of several different gases through both 
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dry and moist soils and other granular materials satisfied this relationship 
In the case of moist soils, P represents the air-filled porosity, that is, the total 
porosity less the volumetric water content. 

The dry-cup method for water vapor permeability determination involves a 
gravimetric measurement of the steady-state water vapor transmission through 
a plate of the test material under isothermal conditions (73° F) with a relative 
humidity of 0% maintained on one side (by means of a desiccant) and a relative 
humidity of 50% maintained on the other. For most porous media the equili- 
brium moisture content corresponding to a mean relative humidity of 25% 
is so low that moisture transmission by mechanisms other than vapor diffusion 
is relatively small. At higher mean relative humidities, the apparent vapor 
permeability may be several times larger than the dry-cup value, owing to 
other mechanisms of moisture transfer such as capillarity. The true vapor 
permeability must decrease at increasing mean relative humidities because 
of the decrease in air-filled pore space available for diffusion. Since vapor 
permeabilities determined by the dry-cup method correspond most closely to 
true vapor diffusion, only dry-cup values will be compared with calculated 
vapor permeabilities. 

Edenholm (1945) observed experimentally that the ‘dry-cup’ water vapor 
permeability u is given by 


(6) a= k,XPX bar, 


where &, is a constant for any given material (named reduction factor by 
Edenholm) and P is the coarse-capillary porosity of the material. Edenholm 
found a value of 0.65 for k, for materials such as sand, glass spheres, charcoal, 
and a cellular concrete. The value of ya, the water vapor permeability of air, 
at room temperature is 120 perm. in., the perm. in. being the presently 
accepted unit for vapor permeability, which is grains in./hr ft? (in. Hg). In 
Edenholm’s units, par = 0.069 kg/m atm hr. 

The analysis given above results in a porosity-dependent reduction factor, 
since from equation (3) 


k, = 2/(3—P), 


whereas both Penman and Edenholm found k, to be constant. However, the 
reasonable agreement between the theoretical and measured values of vapor 
permeability is illustrated by the following calculation. Edenholm measured 
vapor permeabilities ranging between 0.018 and 0.022 kg/m atm hr for a bed 
of glass spheres of porosity 0.395. Substituting P = 0.395 and ya, = 0.069 
into equation (3), gives a value for » = 0.0209 kg/m atm hr, which is between 
the two measured values. 

A further application of the theory to the calculation of the variation of 
vapor permeability with density for a cellular concrete is now described. Since 
a cellular material is essentially a continuous solid with distributed air cells, 
the equation to be used is the converse of equation (2): 


(7) w _ 14+2P[( e/g) / (+2 5/ng)] 
Ms 1—P[(1—w./ug) ‘(1+2y./n,)] , 
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Hallen (6) reports a value of 5.6 perm. in. at a density of 80 Ib/ft® for the 
particular cellular concrete being considered. It is assumed that at this high 
density there are no ‘large’ air cells in the material (Edenholm’s coarse capil- 
lary porosity equal to zero). Thus yu, = 5.6. The vapor permeability of the 
cellular concrete at 32 lb/ft? density will now be calculated. At this density 
the ‘coarse’ porosity, P, is 


P = 1—(32/80) = 0.60. 


Taking pair = 120 perm. in. as the value for ug, equation (7) results in a value 
for » of 24.0 perm. in. This compares favorably with laboratory ‘dry-cup’ 
test results for material of density 32 lb/ft? which show a value of 22.3 perm. 
in. 

The application of a thermal conductivity equation for porous media to the 
calculation of water vapor permeability of certain porous materials seems 
warranted by the agreement with the empirical equations of Penman and 
Edenholm and by the agreement of predicted and experimental values. 

It would appear that, because of the analogy between Darcy’s law for fluid 
flow in porous media and the heat conduction equation, the same technique 
as described above could be applied to the calculation of the saturated per- 
meability (of porous media) for liquid water. The difficulty in this application 
would appear to be the assignment of a value for kg (Rk, in most cases would 
be zero), since the value of k, must obviously depend upon the mean pore 
size and hence upon the pore size distribution. 


This is a contribution from the Division of Building Research, National 
Research Council of Canada, and is published with the approval of the 
Director of the Division. 
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THE THERMAL EXPANSION OF CUBIC BARIUM TITANATE 
(BaTiO;) FROM 350° C TO 1050° C' 


J. A. BLAND? 


ABSTRACT 


The lattice spacing of cubic barium titanate (BaTiO;) has been measured as a 
function of temperature by means of a Unicam X-ray camera. The relation 
between ao (in A) and ¢ between 350° C and 1050° C is: 


ao = 4.0062 +3.00 X 1075 ¢+1.95 X 10-8 2. 


The maximum systematic error in do is 0.0005 A. The linear expansion coefficient 
varies in an approximately linear fashion between 10.8X10~® per °C at 350° C 
to 17.5106 per °C at 1050° C. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The thermal expansion of barium titanate has been measured by Megaw 
(1947) between 20° C and 200° C using the X-ray powder technique, by Kay 
and Vousden (1949) and Rhodes (1951) between — 160° C and 120°C using 
single crystal methods. These measurements were restricted to the temperature 
range —160°C to 200° C because several ferroelectric phase changes occur 
in this region. The present paper describes results obtained with a powder 
camera in the range 350°C to 1050° C throughout which barium titanate 
remains cubic. 


2. APPARATUS AND SPECIMENS 

The high temperature camera is of the type supplied by Unicam Limited. 
It has a spherical furnace wound with platinum wire and can be evacuated 
to a pressure of 10-* mm of mercury. Some modifications were made to the 
vacuum seals on the moving parts, the rotating specimen holder, and the 
sliding pillar which supports the thermocouple. The bead thermocouple was 
replaced by a thin platinum vs. platinum-rhodium thermocouple of the 
ring type described by Hume-Rothery and Reynolds (1938) which was then 
calibrated at 470° C by measuring the unit cell of pure silver and comparing it 
with the published value. Calibrations were also made at 660° C and 960° C, 
the melting points of aluminum and silver respectively, and these were 
observed through a lucite window placed in the X-ray port. The temperature 
distribution over the specimen was measured at five different temperatures 
between 400°C and 1000°C and found to be uniform to within +5° C. 
The furnace current was kept steady by means of hand regulation and it is 
believed that with the exception of the exposure in the region of 380° C, the 
recorded temperatures were accurate to within +10°C. No correction for 

‘Manuscript received October 24, 1958. 
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Ottawa, Canada. Published by permission of the Director, Mines Branch, Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, Canada. 
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emissivity of the kind suggested by Berry, Henry, and Raynor (1951) was 
made in the present work. 

The powdered BaTiO; used for preparing the specimens was stated to be 
99.04% pure, the major impurities being 0.10% of CaO, 0.10% of SrO, 0.01% 
of Fe,O3, and 0.01% of MgO; it was supplied by the National Lead Co., 
Niagara Falls, New York. After packing in a thin quartz capillary, the powder 
was heated, and sealed under a vacuum of 10-* mm of mercury. The specimen 
was then aligned on a specially built jig and cemented on a ceramic pillar, 
which was transferred to the camera and carefully centered. 


3. FILM MEASUREMENTS 


The photographic film was mounted in two sections in the cassette and the 
positions of the powder lines were measured with respect to the shadows of 
two knife-edges on each film using a travelling microscope. These positions 
were consistent to within 0.03 mm for the high 6-angle reflections. The con- 
stants of the camera, determined by direct measurement are: 


Diameter of the cassette 19.010+0.004 cm 
Angle between back knife-edges 19.964+0.005° 
Angle between front knife-edges 19.940+0.005° 
Angles between knife-edges on each side are both 

equal to 160.05+0.02°. 


The lattice parameter was computed from high angle reflections (@ > 65°) 
obtained with copper radiation. At each temperature a good straight line 
extrapolation to @ = 90° was obtained when the apparent parameter was 
plotted against the function of @ given by Nelson and Riley (1945). The 511 
reflection was particularly favorable for extrapolation because its @ value 
was greater than 80° for all temperatures. When all the systematic errors are 
taken into account, it is estimated that the final parameter is accurate to 
+0.0005 A. 


4. TEMPERATURE VARIATION OF LATTICE PARAMETER 


The experimental values of ao are given in Table I, and indicated by crosses 





TABLE I 
Variation of the lattice parameter of cubic barium titanate (Ba TiO;) 
Temp., °C ao obs., A ao calc., A Diff. 
380 4.0222 4.0204 —0.0018 
485 4.0258 4.0254 —0.0004 
674 4.0360 4.0353 —0.0007 
965 4.0528 4.0533 +0.0005 


1055 4.0599 


4.0596 —0.0003 


on Fig. 1. A parabolic curve, described by equation (i) and shown by the full 
line in Fig. 1, was found by trial and error to fit the observations satisfactorily : 


(i) ao = 4+.0062+3.00 X 10~° ¢+1.95 K 10-8 2. 
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The observation at 380° C was given less weight in making this fit, because 
of the difficulty of controlling the temperature of the furnace accurately by 
hand below 400° C. Values of ao calculated from the equation at the tempera- 
tures of the experiment are shown in Table I for comparison with the observed 
values. The differences are considered to be within the limits of experimental 
error. 

Results obtained by other workers are also shown in Fig. 1. The spacing 
calculated from equation (i) at 120° C, below which barium titanate becomes 
ferroelectric, is 4.0101 A, which should be compared with 4.008 A obtained by 
Megaw (1947) and 4.010 A obtained by Kay and Vousden (1949). The spacing 
at 200° C is calculated to be 4.0130 A which is in fair agreement with 4.0120 A 
obtained by Megaw (1947). For completeness the observations of Kay and 
Vousden (1949) in the region —150°C to +120°C are included in Fig. 1. 
In this range the cube root of the unit cell volume is represented. 

The expansion coefficient, obtained directly from equation (i), is given by 


(ii) a = (1/ao) X (dao /dt) 
where 
(iii) day/dat = 0.0030 X 10-2+0.000390 x 10-4 Xt. 


The results are recorded in Table II] and plotted in Fig. 2; it is estimated that 
the error is about 5%. 


5. DISCUSSION 


The volume expansion coefficients of the three low temperature phases of 
barium titanate were obtained by Rhodes (1951) and the corresponding mean 
values of the linear expansion coefficient are given in Table III together with 
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Compound 


BaTiO; 


PbZrO; 
PbTiO; 
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TABLE II 


Thermal expansion coefficient of cubic barium titanate (BaTiO;) 


(dao/at) 10° aX10® per °C 


Temp., °C dp Cale. 
120 4.0101 34.7 8.6 
200 4.0130 37.8 9.4 
350 4.0191 43.4 10.8 
400 4.0213 45.6 11.3 
500 4.0261 49.5 12.3 
600 4.0312 53.4 13.2 
700 4.0367 57.3 14.2 
800 4.0427 61.2 15.1 
900 4.0490 65.1 16.1 
1000 4.0557 69.0 17.0 
1050 4.0596 71.0 17.5 


‘Temp. range, 
cas 


TABLE Il 


Linear exp. coeff. 


X10*6 per °C 


Tetragonal, +20 to +4 


11.4 
Orthorhombic, +4 to —99 11.4 
Rhombohedral, —99 to —160 8.8 
Cubic, +200 to +120 10+3 
Tetragonal, +120 to +20 3.54+1.5 
Cubic, above +230 11.0 
Cubic, above +490 8.3 


Reference 





Rhodes (1951) 
Rhodes (1951) 
Rhodes (1951) 
Megaw (1947) 
Megaw (1947) 
Shirane and 

Hoshino (1954) 
Shirane, 

Hoshino, and 

Suzuki (1950) 
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results obtained by Megaw (1947) for the tetragonal and cubic forms. The 
value of the coefficient given by Rhodes for the tetragonal form is larger than 
that obtained by Megaw, but the latter determination is probably more reliable 
because extrapolation methods were used to obtain the lattice parameter from 
powder data. Comparing Tables II and III it can be seen that for the cubic 
region, the value of the linear expansion coefficient deduced from the present 
work is within the range suggested by Megaw. If Megaw’s value for the 
tetragonal range is accepted it would indicate that there is a large increase in 
the expansion coefficient of barium titanate as it changes from the tetragonal 
to the cubic form. 

The linear expansion coefficient of cubic barium titanate may be compared 
with observations of the thermal expansion of other cubic perovskite structures 
at higher temperatures. Data have been published for lead zirconate (Shirane 
and Hoshino 1954) and lead titanate (Shirane, Hoshino, and Suzuki 1950) 
which, like barium titanate, are tetragonal at room temperature and become 
cubic at higher temperatures. The linear expansion coefficients of these 
substances above their respective transition points are given in Table III. 
It appears that the expansion coefficient of lead zirconate above 230° C is of 
the same order as that of barium titanate in this region while that of lead 
titanate above 490° C is significantly lower than the corresponding value for 
barium titanate. 
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INTERCOMPARISON OF 11 RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS AT 
THE ICE, STEAM, TIN, CADMIUM, AND ZINC POINTS! 


E. H. McLAREN 


ABSTRACT 


Eleven standard platinum resistance thermometers, including thermometers 
having three different types of construction, have been intercompared at the 
triple point of water, boiling point of water, and the liquidus points of high 
purity tin, cadmium, and zinc. Temperature coefficients determined from 
measurements at the triple and boiling points of water and the zinc point were 
used to calibrate the thermometers for the temperature calculations on measure- 
ments at the tin and cadmium points. The results show that, although the 
measurements were made at a precision of about 0.0002° C at each fixed point, 
distinctive deviations from quadratic resistance-temperature relations were not 
found for the 11 thermometers. This verification of the quadratic form for the 
resistance-temperature relationship realized with these thermometers gives 
strong support for the use of the liquidus point of high purity indium, tin, or 
cadmium as a precision alternative to the steam point on the International 
Temperature Scale. 


INTRODUCTION 

The establishment of a series of five precision fixed temperature points 
(triple and boiling points of water and the liquidus points of high purity 
samples of Sn, Cd, and Zn*) has provided a means of detecting differences in 
temperatures determined by means of 11 standard thermometers that arise 
from other than random deviations from quadratics in their resistance 
temperature relations. This is done by calibrating the thermometers from 
measurements at any three of these fixed points and then determining the 
temperatures at the other two points. For this paper results are reported for 
temperature calculations on measurements at the Sn and Cd points determined 
with temperature coefficients based on measurements at the triple and boiling 
points of water and the zinc point. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Resistance Thermometers 

The 11 thermometers included 9 made by C. H. Meyersf (1943 design), 
| modifiedt Barber-type, E.1, made by Tinsley (England), and 1 of earlier 
Meyers’ design§ (1932), A.1, constructed by Leeds and Northrup Co. (United 
States). Eight of the thermometers that were made by Mr. Meyers had pyrex 
sheaths and Ry values of 25.5 ohms while the ninth thermometer, S261, was 
constructed with a fused silica sheath and an Ry value of 12.78 ohms. 


‘Manuscript received December 24, 1958. 

Contribution from the Division of Applied Physics, National Research Council, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Issued as N.R.C. No. 5096. 

*Details on these fixed points are given by Berry (1958) and McLaren (1957a, b; 1958a, b). 

tC. H. Meyers, 6316 Brookside Dr., Alexandria, Va., U.S.A.; a description of these 
thermometers is given by Stimson (1955). 

t0.2-mm diameter gold leads in place of the conventional 0.5-mm diameter; Barber (1950, 
1955) and Hall (1955) describe the construction and characteristics of similar thermometers. 


§See Meyers (1932). 
Can, J. Phys. Vol. 37 (1959) 
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Before using thermometers A.1 and E.1 it was necessary to investigate their 
immersion—temperature relations: a Meyers’ thermometer, S155, was included 
in this study for comparative purposes. For these investigations the pure 
metal melts were used with atmospheric air pressure. Figures 1 and 2 show 
how the resistances at the liquidus points of Sn and Zn varied with immersion 
depths for the three thermometers (100 micro-ohms = 0.001° C). Each 
plotted point is the average of a measuring sequence of NNRRRRNN*%* at 1 
ma current: a scaling uncertainty of about 1 cm may exist in the abscissa of 
these plots. The solid lines in the figures represent the theoretical variations 
in freezing temperatures with hydrostatic pressure that were deduced from 
the Clausius—Clapeyron relation using the information given in Table II. 
Table | summarizes some of the physical specifications of these thermometers 














TABLE I 
- ~~ a ae iil Required mid-point 
Pyrex Gold immersion 
Ther- Ro, sheath leads Working oa -- 
mometer ohms diam.,mm  diam.,mm_ length,fcm Sn, cm Zn, cm 
$155 25.48 7.4 0.2 44 12 14 
er 24.98 8. 0.2 44 21 26 
A.1 25.52 Ee 0.32 44 23 >29 








*E.1—Johnson, Matthey & Co., platinum; $155, A.l1—Sigmund Cohn Corp., platinum. 
tWorking length of a thermometer means the length of the stem from the mid-point of the sensing coil to the 


base of the head. 


and gives the minimum mid-point immersions that are required for precision 
work when they are used in the experimental arrangement favored by this 


laboratory. 


Intercomparisons 
Prior to the intercomparisons all thermometers were annealed at about 


450° C to stabilize the resistivities and temperature coefficients of resistivity 
of the platinum. During the work at the metal freezing points thermometers 
A.1 and E.1 were used at mid-point immersions of about 30 and 27 cm 
respectively, and the Meyers’ thermometers were used at immersions of 15 
cm. For this part of the investigation dry nitrogen atmospheres were used 
over the melts and the temperatures are corrected to correspond to liquidus 
points under a total pressure of 1 atmosphere. Table II gives the densities 


TABLE II 
Immersion press. 
AT for Liquid density at correction 
Metal lL atm, °C liquidus pt., g/cc S&T fem, °C 
Zn +0.0043 6.55 —0.0000274 
Cd +0.0062 8.02 —0.0000483 
Sn +0.0033 7.00 —0.0000224 
In +0.0049 7.03 —0.0000334 


*N and R refer to resistance balances with the thermometer connected in the Normal and 
Reversed positions respectively on the Mueller Wheatstone Bridge. 
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( ohms ) 


IN RESISTANCE AT PLATEAU TEMP. 


DECREASE 





MID-POINT IMMERSION (cm LIQUID TIN) 


IN RESISTANCE AT PLATEAU TEMP. (y ohms) 


DECREASE 





MID-POINT IMMERSION (cm LIQUID ZINC) 


Fic. 1. Immersion-temperature effects for the three types of thermometers at the tin point 
(100 micro-ohms = 0.001° C). ; ; 
Fic. 2. Immersion-temperature effects at the zinc point (100 micro-ohms = 0.001° C). 
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and the pressure—temperature dependencies that are used for these corrections 
in this laboratory: values for indium are also included. 

Two freezes were made with each thermometer in Zn, Cd, and Sn, in that 
order, and measurements at the steam point* completed the series. The 
liquidus point determinations were made on New Jersey Super Pure 
(99.999+%) Zinc and Cadmium and Vulcan Detinning Extra Pure (99.99+%) 
Tin. There is now a large amount of evidence to show that the liquidus points 
of this zinc and cadmium must be less than 0.001° C from that of the pure 
elements having natural isotopic contents. The tin point is not yet in this 
satisfactory state and more work is required on 99.999+% tin before it will 
be certain that samples are available that have liquidus points within 0.001° C 
of that of the pure natural element.f 

Early measurements (1956) on the nine Meyers thermometers extended over 
a period of about 3 months while measurements on thermometers E.1, A.1, 
S156, and S155 were carried out at a later period (1958) during a 3-week 
interval. Measurements at the triple point of water (triple cell 29) were made 
before and after each measurement at the other test points and the average 
Ryp was used to determine R,/Ro ratios. Resistances, estimated to the nearest 
micro-ohm and extrapolated to zero measuring currents, were used throughout 
these intercomparisons. Table III gives the average resistance ratios, R,/Ro, 
that were determined for the 11 thermometers at the test points and also 
lists the quadratic temperature coefficients A and B that were calculated 
from the measurements at the ice, steam, and zinc points. 


rr aa III 
Fully corrected zero current resistance ratios: Ouaiieitte temperature 
steam realization temperature 99.86763° C; metal coefficients based on 
points normalized to a total pressure of 1 atm ice, steam, zinc 
Ther- ———- ——--——__——-- a 
mometer Rs 2/Ro Rew) Ry ‘Re sa/Ro Rin/Ro A X108 BxX<10? 
1956 
$214 1.39212035 1.89264541 2.21892282 2.56861904  3.9848856 —5. 856222 
$155 1.39210041 1.89260079 2.21886043 2.56853886 3.9846832 —5.855955 
$163 1.39193349 1.89221177 2.21832214 2.56783756 3.9830120 —5.855965 
S165 1.39192918 1.89219941 2.21830378 2.56781355 3.9829731 —5.856406 
S178 1.39191626 1.89217315 2.21827005 2.56777075 3.9828353 —5.855550 
$261 1.39197963 1.89232307 2.21847404 2.56802259 3.9834805 — 5.856620 
$175 1.39195885 1.89226756 2.21840045 2.56793935  3.9832694 —5.856317 
S156 1.39200769 1.89238655 2.21856696 2.56815750 3.9837488 —5.855349 
S144 1.39196268 1.89228053 2.21841816 2.56796355 3.9833017 —5.855713 
1958 
E.1 1.39156404 1.89135708 2.21714556 2.56631067 3.9792940 —5.854101 
A.l 1.39211242 1.89262628 2.21889296 2.56857252 %3.9848161 — 5.857208 
S156 1.39200865 1.89239057 2.21857004 2.56816222 3.9837580 —5.855300 
1 1.89260170 2. 218862: 36 2 . 56854 1 4: 5 3.9846699 —5.855490 


$155 . 39209953 


*R. J. Berry and D. R. Lovejoy tended the closed hypsometer during the 1956 steam point 
(realization temperature 99.86763° C) measurements and R. J. Berry and H. Scardina deter- 
mined the @ values on the four thermometers in 1958. 

tThis research has now been completed and a detailed account of the investigation will be 
published shortly: samples of nominal 99.9999% purity Sn have been found that have such 
narrow alloy melting ranges that any ambiguity, arising from unknown impurity concen- 
trations, in specifying the liquidus point of pure tin is well inside 0.001° C. 
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Table IV gives the average calculated temperatures for the two freezes made 
with each thermometer at the tin and cadmium points derived from quadratics 


TABLE IV 


Calculated temperatures 











From cubic 
equations 
Vertex* temp. Derived from quadratic equations based on ice, 
of R-T based on ice, steam, and zinc steam, Cd, Zn 
Ther- parabola — 
mometer (—A/2B),°C tan, tag tca—tgn, °C bax, CC 
1956 
$214 3402.3 231 .91179 321 .03260 89.12081 231.91172 
S155 3402.2 204 256 052 200 
S163 3400.8 166 208 042 199 
S165 3400.5 140 172 032 202 
S178 3400.9 169 219 050 194 
$261 3400.8 332 437 105 183 
S175 3400.8 112 189 077 160 
S156 3401.8 182 262 080 172 
$144 3401.2 172 220 048 195 
1958 
E.1 3398.7 100 148 048 181 
A.1 3401.6 242 332 090 176 
S156 3401.8 225 252 027 224 
S155 3402.5 244 294 050 208 
Average 231.91190 321 .03250 89. 12060 231.91190 
Std. deviation +0.00062 +0.00075 +0.00024 +0.00018 
Spread 0.00232 0.00289 0.00078 0.00064 
Average ex $261 231.91178 321 .03234 89. 12056 
Std. deviation +0.00046 +0.00052 +0 .00020 
Spread 0.00144 0.00184 0.00063 
N.R.C. temp. 231.9119 321.0325 89.1206 231.9119 








*See Stimson (1953). 


fixed at the ice, steam, and zinc points and tin temperatures obtained from 
cubic equations fixed at the ice, steam, cadmium, and zinc points. A value of 
419.50500° C* was used for the liquidus point of New Jersey S.P. zinc under 
a total pressure of 1 atmosphere in these calculations and a value of 
321.03250° C was used for the liquidus point of New Jersey S.P. cadmium 
under 1 atmosphere in the cubic calculations. These results show that only 
one thermometer, $261, gave calculated temperatures for the Sn and Cd 
points that deviated by more than 0.001° C from the average obtained for 
the 11 thermometers. It is therefore difficult to prove that a statistically 
significant deviation from a true quadratic was found for any thermometer. 

Further information on eight of the Meyers thermometers is given in Table 
V, which shows temperatures that were calculated on four fixed points using 
thermometer temperature coefficients 1 and B that were determined at the 
National Bureau of Standards (Washington) during the interval 1951-55 
inclusive. This group of thermometers had been both transported and variously 

*At the June 20-21, 1958, meeting of the Comité Consultatif de Thermométrie of the 


Bureau International des Poids et Mesures, a value of 419.505° C (Int. 1948) was adopted for 
the liquidus point of pure zinc (see C.1.P.M. (1958)). 
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subjected to high and low temperature environments following the N.B.S. 
calibrations. It is interesting, therefore, to observe that the average values of 
the four fixed points using the N.B.S. calibrations are within about 0.001° C 
of the current N.R.C. values on the same points. 


TABLE V 
Calculated temperatures at four fixed points determined with eight Meyers thermometers 
using N.B.S. calibration constants: N.R.C. steam realization temperature 99.86763° C 








Thermometer tsteam tsn tca—tsn tca tan 
1956 
$214 99 . 8684 231.9100 89.1192 321.0292 419.5008 
S155 77 02 1196 .0298 03 
$163 92 26 1198 .0324 28 
S165 83 17 1204 21 51 
$178 87 19 1199 18 49 
$261 84 30 1199 29 19 
$175 84 09 1208 17 46 
S156 97 35 1217 52 88 
Average 99. 8686 231.9117 89.1202 321.0319 419.5036 
N.B.S. temp. 99 . 8686 231.912 89.1202 321.032 419.504 
DISCUSSION 


Following the general treatments of the effects of calibration errors on 
subsequent temperature measurements given by Hoge and _ Brickwedde 
(1942) and the Mendeleev Institute of Metrology (1955) estimates have been 
made of the standard deviations that would be expected for measurements 
at the Sn and Cd points with thermometers that are calibrated at the steam 
and zinc points. 

In general, the resistance-temperature quadratic at any temperature, ¢, 
has the form 


(1) a= At+Be where a = [(R,/Ro)—1] 
a, = At}+Bit? a, = [(Ri/Ro) — 1] 
ag = Att Bt? do = [(R2/Ro) — 1] 

om axle —aoty 7 oe dot — Ale 

a? tyto(te—ty) 2 ~e tite(te—th) 


and R,, Ro, Ry, Re are the fully corrected resistances of the platinum ther- 

mometers at the test point, ice point, steam point, and zinc point respectively; 

here t; = feteam and to = fying. The temperature coefficients of resistivity A 

and B are regarded as calibration ‘constants’ of a platinum thermometer. 
The total differential of t may be written as 


. ot ot ot ot ot 
9 = - 9 —a mma 9 aces 
(2) dt an, tay, Met aq, Mat ag, tag da 


and the square standard deviation in ¢ as 


 « £R¥ s fer eee (=F ' i= ‘ 
(3) -e is) ™ +( = " oe) sat 0a» m + 0a “ 
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where s, are the standard deviations in the quantities ¢,, tz, @:, @2, and a 
respectively; s; and s2 represent errors in the ‘realization temperatures’ at the 
steam and zinc points and s3, sy, and ss represent uncertainties caused by 
errors in resistance measurements and resistance calibrations. These latter 
terms also reflect the errors caused by variations in the water triple-cell 
temperature and by the non-statistical increase in Ry caused by accidental 
cold-working of the thermometer during a series of measurements: ss includes 
the realization error at the test point. 

The differential coefficients (see Appendix) in equation (3) were evaluated 
for ¢ = fg, and t = tcqa when ¢; = 100° C and t. = 419.5° C. By assuming 

5; = Sp = +0.0002° C 


and 
$53 = 5 = S55 = +1xX10-6 


the expected total standard deviations, Ss, and Scq for a series of measure- 
ments at fg, and tcq were calculated: the results are given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


Evaluation of Sgn and Sca: 
t; = 100° C; te = 419.5° C; a; = 0.3925; a2 = 1.5682 





Tin Cadmium 

at/at, 1.42 1.06 

Ot /dte 0.215 0.514 
ot/da —367 deg. —274 deg. 
dt/da» —61.5 deg. —147 deg. 
ot/da —269 deg. —280 deg. 

S (calec.) +0.00054 deg. +0.00048 deg. 
S (obs.) +0.00062 deg. +0.00075 deg. 


S (obs. ex S261) +0 .00046 deg. 


+0.00052 deg. 


Since (see Table VI) the observed Sg, and Scqa agree very closely with the 
values of these quantities that were calculated using reasonably stringent 
criteria* for the precision attainable in thermometry, it is concluded that 
distinctive deviations from quadratic relations were not found for the 11 
thermometers. Two additional observations follow from this conclusion: the 
use of cubic resistance-temperature relations is not required for these 11 
thermometers and the verification of the close agreement among the ther- 
mometers indirectly attests to the high reproducibility of the liquidus points 
of high purity Sn and Cd as secondary fixed points. 


*It should be remembered that these precision criteria are applicable to the experimental 
conditions of this intercomparison; measurements were made with each thermometer on only 
two independent freezes at each metal freezing point and one determination at the steam 
point, with resistances at the triple point of water being determined before and after each 
measurement at the other fixed points. It would be possible to increase the precision slightly 
by using average temperatures from larger series of measurements at each fixed point but the 
time and effort required for such measurements is hardly justified in view of the high precision 
that is readily realizable with fewer measurements. 
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The close quadratic agreement of the resistance—temperatures found for the 
11 thermometers together with the simplicity of the realizations and the high 
reproducibilities of the liquidus points of high purity indium, tin, and cadmium 
provide a serious challenge to the continued use of a precision steam point 
as a primary fixed point on the International Temperature Scale. It appears 
entirely possible that values for the liquidus points of high purity samples 
of these metals could be assigned with as high a precision as that given any 
point on the International Temperature Scale. 

Further if one considers the temperature range 0° to 420° ¢ 
quadratic of equation (1) at the ice and zinc points, it is possible to show that 
a preferred location for the third fixed point, ¢;, occurs at a value of t) = t2/2 
for which the effects of the temperature and measurement realization errors 
S; and s3 respectively in ¢; are minimized in subsequent temperature inter- 


~ 


and fixes the 


polations anywhere in this range. 
We may write 


on ae ot i ot a 
(4) tr: (#) ™ +(%) " 


where S,, is the resultant standard deviation in temperature at temperature / 
arising from the standard deviation errors s; and s3 in the realization of 4. 
By inspection, regardless of the location of ¢;, the numerators of the differential 
coefficients dt/dt; and dt/da, (see Appendix) have maxima for ¢ = t2/2 and 
since the denominators of these coefficients are nearly constant over the 
range 0° to fs, it follows that S,, has maximum values at t & ¢./2. Therefore 
in order to minimize the error in interpolated temperatures arising from these 
realization errors in ¢;, the third fixed point, other considerations being equal, 
should have the value ¢; = ¢2/2. Table VII gives evaluations of S,, for a typical 
thermometer at various values of ¢ for five locations of t; when s; = +0.0002° C 
and s3; = +1X10-. 


TABLE VII 
S1,(1074° C) when s; = +0.0002° C, s; = +1X10-* 





fe '€ 

tsteam tin tsn tea 

i *€ 100 157 210 232 321 

20 0.8 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.8 

100 3:23 2.5 2:3 2.4 Jaa 

210 4.7 3.6 3.0 3.4 4.6 

300 3.9 3.0 2.8 2.8 3.8 

400 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.8 

An additional function 
(5) [g(©)] 1/2 = [Si,/S ats] eg /2 


has been evaluated for ¢; = 100, 157, 210, 232, and 321° C with corresponding 
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values of a; = 0.3925, 0.6095, 0.8108, 0.8924, and 1.2186 when ¢ = f./2 = 
210°C; t, = 420°C and a, = 1.5700, by assuming s; = +0.0002°C and 
S; = +1X10~-° (i.e. it is assumed that the ‘realization errors’ in the third 
fixed point are the same for the steam, indium, tin, and cadmium points). 
Table VIII lists these results from which it is concluded that the tin and 
indium (156.611° C (Int.)) points have algebraic advantages over the steam 
point as the third fixed point for thermometer calibrations. 


TABLE VIII 


Relative maximum error introduced into temperature determinations in 
the range 0° to 420°C caused by the same ‘realization errors’ at the 
third fixed point, ¢;, in the thermometer calibration: evaluated for 

t, = 420, when ¢ = ¢2/2 = 210 for various values of ¢; 








ty, “<: (Ot/dt1)t9;2 (0t/da 1) t9/2, deg. [Sey ley 2 ie £(€)to/2 
210 1.000 — 268 +0 .000334 1.00 
100 1.426 —369 +0 .000466 1.40 
157 1.085 — 286 +0 .000359 1.07 
232 1.004 —271 +0 .000337 1.01 


321 1.339 —371 +0.000458 1.37 


kor these reasons, it is hoped that in the next few years other national 
laboratories will carry out investigations on these secondary fixed points 
to test their usefulness as aids in the establishment and realization of the 
International Temperature Scale. 


CONCLUSION 

The intercomparison of the 11 standard thermometers has demonstrated 
the usefulness of the liquidus points of high purity metals as precision thermo- 
metric fixed points in the establishment and the examination of the tempera- 
ture scale in the range 0° to 420° C (Int.). The experimental verification of the 
high precision to which the quadratic approximation may be used to relate 
the resistances of the platinum thermometers to their temperatures in this 
range opens the way to the utilization of the liquidus points of high purity 
indium, tin, and cadmium as precision alternatives to the steam point on the 
International Temperature Scale. 
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APPENDIX 
The following algebraic expressions were used in the thermometer calli- 
brations, in the temperature calculations at the Sn and Cd points, and in 
the estimates of the effects of calibration and measuring errors on subsequent 
temperature determinations. 
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1. Quadratic 
((R,/Ro) -—1] = a = At+Be 
a, = At,+Bit;*; ag = Ate+ Bte* 


2 2 
Axle — Aol, ; Qoti — ilo 


4° | ee 





ot or t(t.—t) ) [arte (t2— 2t1) +aot ee 
Ot, ty (t2—t1) [arte (t2—2t) — aati (t, — 28) ] 
ot are t(t;—t) [oly (t1;—2te )taite 2" 


Als ta(t2—ts) (arte (te— 2) — Gata (#1 —28)] 


at _ ; _bth-t) oe] 
8a,  Laite(2t—te) — aot (2t—t) 
at ae tit(ti—t) x 
0d» a: di, )—ayle (2t—ts) 


eee idle). E 
Oa Lot (2—t) —ayte(2t—ts) 


Temperatures “are calculated (see Schwab and Wichers (1945)) using two 
successive solutions of the relation 
_ ((R/Ro) = 1+ Ble’ 
A+2Bt, 

where f, is a first estimate. 
2. Cubic 

[((R,/Ro) —1] = a = At+BP+D# 

a, = At, + Btr+Dt 

= At,.+Bt?+Dt 
a3 = At3+Bt;?+Dt;3 


_ Sarte’ts"(ts— te) +aots ty’ (t= ts) tasty te"(t2—h) \ 
~ UO thtetslts (te? —ts?) +42 (ts — 1") +ts(ty —2°)] 
f 


J aytots (te "=ts') )+a2 ot gt (ts” —h') )+aatite tr" re 2) 


B = \ouss 
Lo titatalts (te? ts) eats —t) +ts(t —t’)] 
_ J ailsta tsa te) tacts (ty—ts) +ashita(a—t )\ 


* Viti —t) +h tp) +h ie S 


Temperatures are calculated using two successive solutions of the relation 


_ ((Ri/Ro) = 1+ Ble? +2Dt_" 


A+2Bt+3Dt- 


where ¢, is a first estimate. 
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SOLUTION OF THE HUND GRAVITATIONAL EQUATIONS' 


Li. G. CHAMBERS 


ABSTRACT 
Solutions are indicated for the Maxwell type gravitational field equations 
developed by Hund in the realization of Mach’s program. These solutions are of 
interest in connection with recent work by Kaempffer. 
1. INTRODUCTION 
Hund (1948) has suggested that gravitational fields may be expressed in 
terms of a polar vector f and an axial vector g which act upon any gravi- 
tational mass m with the force 


(1) F = mif+vxg}, 


v being the velocity of the mass. The fields f and g satisfy the following 
differential equations. 


(2) Vv -¢ = 0, 
_ _1 4% 
(3) vxf cot’ 
(4) V-f = —Aayet (|f/?+|g]?)/(2c), 
: Ae 
(5) VAG =~, ES (fxg). 


Kaempffer (1958) has indicated a method which uses successive approxi- 
mations to evaluate the field vectors f and g. Solutions of Hund’s equations 
are of interest in connection with Kaempffer’s work and may help in going 
beyond the solutions considered by Kaempffer. 


2. SOLUTION FOR f 


Hund showed that 


(6) f{.pv= CV. (pv) + 


J 
~-— 
on 
Il 
tw 


where P is an arbitrary vector. 


1Manuscript received November 28, 1958. i oe : i 
Contribution from the Department of Mathematics, University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, Caernarvonshire, Wales. 
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An alternate form for this is 


ve’ J Z. \ 
= a ‘el ; vt (log p)¢+Pxv 


_ 

oo 

~~ 

> 
| 


(9) fo +P Xv say. 
Now the set of fields defined by 


(10) f=f,+PxXv, ¢ = g0—cP 


will give rise to the same force on a test particle as will fo, 8o. It follows there- 
fore that it will be convenient and possible to make P zero, thus making f 
parallel to v. 

Thus 


ve’ J d \ 
(11) f= x \v- Vt (log p)s 


and if there is no creation of matter, the second term vanishes leaving only 
one term and 
Thus f does not depend explicitly upon the density distribution. 


3. SOLUTION OF g 


as to whether certain conditions are satisfied or not. 


(a) 0%/dt nonzero 
Applying the divergence operator to equation (5) and rearranging 


0 


(13) &.(VXxf) =f. (VX8)t+4ryeV. (ov) —c— (Vv. f). 


Using equation (5) it can easily be shown that equation (13) assumes the form 


(14) g.a = A 
where 
? J _ _19o 
(15) «= UXf = = i 
and 
as 


(16) AS 


ot ) f'/(2c)-+e¥ . tl tierley : (ov) —- of i “| ; 


(The second term in curly brackets reduces to —(1/c)(dp/dt).) 
The solution of equation (14) is 


(17) £=£:+Q 
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where 
(18) £2: = Aa/a 


and Q is an arbitrary vector perpendicular to a. 

Now in this solution for g, it will be noted that equations (3) and (5) have 
been used and (2) and (4) have not, and accordingly it is necessary to adjust 
the arbitrary vector Q so that the equations (1) and (3) are satisfied. 

This is done as follows: 

If g is not solenoidal, suppose that g;’ is a vector perpendicular to @, such 
that the vector $:+,’ is solenoidal. Then if Q’ is an arbitrary vector such that 


(19) a.(V XQ’) =0 

the vector 

(20) g = 6:+2)'+V xQ’ 

satisfies equations (2), (3), and (5), and Q’ must be adjusted so that (4) is 
satisfied. 


Any vector parallel to Vv may be added to g;' and V XQ’. This is because 
¢@ is only meaningful in the combination vXg. 


(b) og/at =0, af/at~O0 
Differentiating equation (5) with respect to time 


ag 1df 4rya L( #8) a ) 
(21) YX ar ca cat PT AEX ay ) tel ay XB) - 


That is 
1a 44ry 0 a ) 

99 os Cee f Ep. : 
(22) 0 cot 6c «Ct (ev) +72 ot x8 
This is of the form 
(23) £x3=B 
where 
(24) 8 = of /at 

o’f a 
95 sess pee g 
(25) B=c ry 4nryc at (pv). 


The solution of equation (23) is 


(26) $ = 8.403 
where 

8xB 
27) 2= os 
- &: |B\" 


and X is arbitrary. 
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This solution is permissible provided that § is nonzero and orthogonal to B. 
The latter is easily proved, for 


{2% 40, 2 ant = .4.( rit) 4 (i244 (xe)} 


at tar? a 
(on differentiating equation (5) with respect to time) 
af fiof_.\ 
"a can -* 


It will be observed that equations (2) and (4) have not been used. In order 
that they be satisfied, it is necessary that operations similar to those for the 
case of 08/dt nonzero be carried out. Presumably, for an actual distribution 
of p and v such operations could be done numerically, or by inspection in 
certain cases. 


4, STEADY UNIVERSE 


Suppose now that df/dt and 0g/dt vanish. 
From equation (22), it follows that 


(28) (0/dt)(pv) = 0 
and differentiating equation (4) with respect to time, it is easy to see that 
(29) Op/dt = 0. 


It follows from equation (28) that either p or dv/dt vanishes. Should this 
latter be the case, everything is independent of time and the universe may be 
said to be steady. 
In this case equations (2) and (4) remain in their original forms, but 
equations (3) and (5) become 
(3)! vxf =0, 
4a 


(5)' vVxX¢ = — 727 py+'o(fX8). 


It does not seem possible to obtain general solutions to the system of 
equations (2), (3)!, (4), (5)'. However, a particular solution might be obtained 
as follows. Assume f to vanish, that is v is solenoidal. Then df/ét is zero, 
0g/dt vanishes by virtue of equation (3), and (3)! is trivially satisfied. 
Equation (4) becomes 


(30) gt = Bry? 
and (5)! becomes 

4 
(31) vxX¢ = —_ pv. 


This last equation may be rewritten as 


—~Vx(VXg) = azy VX (pv) 








¢ 
f 
F 
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and using equation (2) 


(32) v'g = 22 vx (ov) 
the solution of which is 

_— _Y ( WX lo@)v(e') fdr’ 
(33) g(r) — rf lr—r’| 


to which, however, may be added any solution of V*g = 0 which also satisfies 
Vv .g = 0 (e.g. 8 = Vu where V*u = 0). This complementary function must be 
such that the whole solution satisfies equation (30). 

5. UNIVERSE DEVOID OF MATTER (GEONS) 


If p is identically zero, equations (2) to (5) become 


(2) vV.g=0 

ian 
(3) vVxf = a 
(4)”” Vv .f = (f?+¢°) (2c?) 
e\e eo r3 1 of 
(5) VX = (fX) /c / a 


By virtue of the nonlinearity of the equations, nonzero solutions are possible, 
e.g. in spherical co-ordinates f = 2cf/r, g = 0. Such solutions correspond 
to the geons of general relativity investigated in great detail by Wheeler 
(1955). In these cases, the universe is full of gravitational field energy, giving 
an effective mass density and there is a self-maintained gravitational field 
concentration which is, so to speak, held together by its own weight.* The 
discussion of such fields will be reserved for further consideration. 

REFERENCES 
Hunp, F. 1948. Z. Physik, 124, 742. 


KAEMPFFER, F. A. 1958. Can. J. Phys. 36, 151. 
WHEELER, J. A. 1955. Phys. Rev. 97, 511. 


*I owe this interpretation to the referee. 





THE CHANGE OF RESISTANCE OF HYDROPHILIC FILMS 
SUBJECTED TO CONSTANT VOLTAGE! 


C. D. NIVEN 


ABSTRACT 
Graphs illustrate changes in resistance of gelatin and cellophane films when 
voltage is applied to them over a period of time and the polarity is then reversed. 
The similarity in these graphs, as well as other evidence, suggests that the 
mechanism of conduction for gelatin applies also to cellophane. Riehl's theory 
is very slightly modified and used to explain the results. 


INTRODUCTION 

Recent work on hydrophilic substances has led to the rejection of the old 
impurity-ion conception of conduction and has suggested instead the proton 
migration theory (Hearle 1953; Pollock and Ubbelohde 1956). Riehl (1956) 
has proposed a mechanism for proton migration which takes into account the 
Wien—Poole effect (rise of conductivity with rise of voltage) but does not 
consider the strange behavior of a gelatin film when voltage is applied to it 
over a period of time and if the polarity is then reversed: this effect was 
_ mentioned by the writer (Niven 1958) in another communication dealing with 
change of resistance with humidity in connection with the use of gelatin films 
as detectors of heat radiation. Since cellophane had also been used as a detector 
of thermal radiation it was desirable to ascertain if cellophane behaved in a 
similar manner. The investigation is described below. 


METHODS AND RESULTS 

The gelatin film was prepared by dissolving 0.1 g of gelatin in 25 ce of 
boiling water and pouring the solution out on a surface of clean distilled 
mercury in a petri dish. The cellophane film was a piece of commercial cello- 
phane which had been washed in water. The samples were coated with con- 
ducting rubber paint on either side so that the effective area of film through 
which voltage was applied was about 1/8 inch square. The applied voltage 
was 127 volts and the thickness of the film was about .001 inch so that the 
field was of the order of 5104 volts per cm, which is comparable with the 
fields which Riehl (1957) used. The resistance was measured on an ohmmeter. 
The samples were situated inside a humidity cabinet controlled by a sensing 
element and thermostat. 

After the voltage had been left on the sample for some days the resistance- 
time relation had curved off showing that farther increase of resistance with 
time was negligible, provided the humidity and temperature remained con- 
stant. When the polarity of the applied voltage was reversed the resistance 


Manuscript received January 9, 1959. 

Contribution from Division of Applied Physics, National Research Council, Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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fell sharply from its steady value to a minimum and then rose—at first quite 
sharply and later more slowly—to a new steady value. Figure 1 illustrates 
this behavior for gelatin at 52% R.H. and 28° C in much greater detail than 
the graph already published (Niven 1958), because it demonstrates the effect 
of reversing the polarity three times and eventually cutting off the applied 
voltage altogether. 
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Fic. 1. Resistance vs. time curve for gelatin film. Field: 5X10‘ volts/em. Humidity: 52% 
R.H. Temperature: 28° C. 


However, the important question to answer was whether or not cellophane 
would do the same sort of thing when the polarity was reversed. Measurements 
on cellophane first at a humidity of 52% and then of 73% yielded inconclusive 
results because the resistance kept rising linearly and showed no signs of 
curving off to a constant value at a few thousand megohms. Only when the 
humidity was raised to 80% were comparable results obtained. These are 
shown in Fig. 2. The two separate curves refer to two different pieces of 
cellophane cut from the sample of material and measured at the same time 
under similar humidity and temperature conditions, 80% R.H. and 28° C. 
Comparing Figs. 1 and 2 one sees a close resemblance in the behavior of 
gelatin and cellophane, which implies that any theory on the electrical con- 
duction of hydrophilic films must take into consideration the very marked 
effect that turns up when polarity is reversed. 

The higher humidity requirement of the cellophane can be appreciated by 
referring to some work of Bull (1944) on gelatin and some work of Filby 
and Maass (1935) on cellulose in connection with water absorption. According 
to Bull’s data 100 g of dry gelatin will contain about 16.6 g of water when 
held in an atmosphere of 52% R.H. and 25° C—small changes of temperature 
are not important. According to data of Filby and Maass 100 g of dry cellulose 
will contain about 11.3 g of water when held in an atmosphere of 80% R.H. 
and 20° C—they only give results at 20° C. Altogether one gets the impression 
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that cellophane at 80% is really ‘drier’ than gelatin at 52%—about two 
molecules of moisture in cellophane corresponding to three in gelatin. 

The resistance values in the graphs are the actual measured values—not 
specific resistances. 
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Fic. 2. Resistance vs. time curve for two cellophane films. Field: 5 X 104 volts/em. Humidity: 
80% R.H. Temperature: 28° C. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Riehl has assumed that the conduction mechanism in gelatin is similar to 
that in ice because the water structurally bound to the protein is immobilized. 
Since water keeps the tetrahedral molecular structure of ice after melting, 
chains of immobilized water molecules would appear to be essentially similar 
to chains of molecules in ice. In confirmation of this idea Riehl has shown 
that R in the conductivity—temperature relation K = Kye~®/*7 has the same 
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value for gelatin as for ice. The similarity between Figs. 1 and 2, coupled 
with the fact that cellophane and gelatin both respond to thermal radiation, 
suggested to the writer that if gelatin and ice have the same value of R— 
namely 21 kcal/mole—cellophane must have that value too. Fortunately it 
was not necessary to carry out the experimental work to determine this 
because Muss (1953) gives a value of 21.3+0.7 for the enthalpy of activity 
of d-c. conductivity of cellophane with a moisture regain of 0.3 to 0.4, and a 
value of 21.7+1.6 with a moisture regain of 2.4 to 2.8. The agreement with 
the figure 21 for ice and gelatin is excellent and this confirms the correctness 
of Riehl’s assumption. Conduction in hydrophilic organic films appear to be 
independent of the chemical structure of the substance—at any rate to a 
first approximation—and depends on chains of water molecules reaching com- 
pletely from one face to the other. This conclusion that chains of water molecules 
extend from face to face of the film throws some light on the diffusion process 
when water diffuses through a hydrophilic material, because it suggests that 
the movement is not to be regarded as the passage of a free molecule of water 
vapor through tiny pores but rather as a pushing of molecules in at one end 
of a chain and a pushing of molecules out at the other end. 

Figures 1 and 2 suggest that some sort of change has taken place in the 
film when a charge passes down one of the chains of oriented molecules 
described by Riehl. Cutting off the voltage does not permit this change, what- 
ever it is, to disappear instantaneously—in fact the return to the normal 
condition, although reasonably fast at first, is a gradual process which may 
last over days. On the other hand, reversal of the polarity speeds up the 
process and a period of only 1 or 2 hours is required to bring the resistance 
to a minimum from which it can start to rise again. To explain these results 
one might be tempted to suggest that the chains visualized by Riehl do not 
break up completely and that more and more molecules get into false orienta- 
tion the longer the voltage is applied: however, this is too superficial an 
explanation and in any case would not meet with Riehl’s requirement of 
disintegration (Zerfall) of the chains after passage of a proton. 

By stressing the importance of the Pauling statistical model for ice (Owston 
1958) rather than the Bernal—Fowler model one can assume a continual but 
irregular jumping of each proton between its two sites. The formation of a 
chain of oriented molecules simply implies that two or more jumps were 
sufficiently in phase to permit a proton to be passed along with the assistance 
of the field. However, as the jumps are random, they should immediately 
get out of phase again and a proton would be trapped at the end of the chain 
until another chain happened to form beyond that point, thus permitting 
the further passage of a proton toward the negative pole. This process would 
of course lead to an accumulation of protons on the side of the film near 
the negative pole—ready to be released and work back in the other direction 
as soon as the polarity was reversed or the voltage cut off—and it seems to 
fit experimental results. The fact that resistance remains finite after voltage 
has been applied for a long period of time suggests that some protons are 
supplied at the positive pole and removed at the negative pole. 
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SOME PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SEA ICE. I 


E. R. POUNDER AND E. M. LITTLE? 


ABSTRACT 


This preliminary study is based mostly on work done at a shore station in 
Shippegan, N.B., during the winter of 1956-57, with some data from an ice- 
breaker expedition in the summer of 1956. The Shippegan site had unrafted 
ice, tides of 5 feet or less, and negligible fresh-water runoff. The thickness of 
the ice was about proportional to the square root of the freezing exposure. 
Tritium dating of sea ice is an unsatisfactory method because of variable tritium 
concentration in Arctic waters. The jaggedness of ice crystals is suggested as 
a measure combining effects of age and thermal regime. Measurements of 
specific gravity, salinity, electrical resistivity, and permeability profiles all 
show progressive changes in annual sea ice throughout the winter. The tensile 
strength of sea ice at —20°C was around 200 to 500 p.s.i., at various angles 
to the grain. For fresh-water ice, with stress parallel to the grain, it was in the 
range 500 to 1000 p.s.i. Shear strengths, with the shear plane parallel to the 
grain, were 80 to 160 p.s.i. for sea ice at —20° C and 160 to 280 p.s.i. for pond 
ice, also at —20°C. 


1. INTRODUCTION 

A project for the study of the physical properties of ice was set up at McGill 
University in 1955 under the sponsorship of the Defence Research Board of 
Canada. An important objective of this project is the study of sea ice, and to 
help initiate this phase of the work the U.S. Navy Electronics Laboratory 
sent the second author on loan to McGill for the period May 1956 to May 
1957. During July to September he was one of nine scientists aboard H.M.C.S. 
Labrador on a cruise from Halifax to the eastern Canadian Arctic, being the 
only one of this party working on ice. In the fall of 1956 a survey was made of 
possible sites in eastern Canada for a shore station where sea ice could be 
studied, the factors of ice conditions, tides, precipitation, temperature regime, 
and logistics all being considered. A very suitable site was found near Shippegan, 
N.B., at 47°44’ N., 64°45’ W. The federal Department of Fisheries maintains 
a biological station at this point, in connection with the oyster trade, and 
kindly offered not only the use of the building during the winter months but 
also the assistance of the officer-in-charge of the station. This station has been 
used for ice research during the winters of 1956-57 and 1957-58. The present 
report deals with the results obtained during the winter of 1956-57 and on 
the cruise of the Labrador the previous summer. It must be emphasized that 
it represents a preliminary study only, more of a survey of work to be done 
than an attempt to establish definitive values of the various physical constants 
of sea ice. 

Sea ice is a most inhomogeneous material, containing varying quantities of a 
number of salts—some in solution and some in solid form—and a considerable 
amount of entrapped air. Its structure, composition, and physical properties 

'Manuscript received September 4, 1958. 
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are dependent on its thermal history and vary widely between the limiting 
cases of new sea ice a few months old and Arctic pack ice of several years 
of age. Furthermore, the lack of homogeneity is sufficiently great that in 
small sample testing, results measured for a given parameter, such as tensile 
strength, show a considerable scatter even though the samples are cut from 
nearby locations in the ice sheet at nearly the same time. Thus a large number 
of measurements must be made if results are to be significant. 

These factors favor a shore-based station over an icebreaker expedition as 
a source of data. Icebreakers inevitably have many varied duties and cannot 
remain long in one location. A shore station permits detailed study of the 
same ice sheet throughout the winter. The Shippegan station offers a situation 
for the study of annual unrafted sea ice under conditions about as simple as 
can be found. It is beside a small, enclosed bay connected to the Baie des 
Chaleurs and hence to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Tides are small (about 5 feet 
on the average), and there is practically no fresh-water runoff from land to 
reduce the salinity of the sea water, as the bay is essentially on the end of a 
peninsula with drainage going elsewhere. Much of the shore line consists of a 
peat bog which absorbs rainfall and also reduces runoff into the bay. There 
is a fresh-water pond nearby, which made possible an interesting comparison 
of fresh-water ice and sea ice having the same climatic history. 

Sea water normally has a salinity in the range 34-35%, (parts per thousand) 
and freezes at about —1.9° C. Water with a salinity of over 24.7% has its 
maximum density at the freezing point, so that in shallow water the whole 
mass cools to the freezing point before any ice forms on the top surface. Fresh 
water, in contrast, has its maximum density at 4° C and this inversion effect 
results in an ice cover forming soon after the water in a lake has cooled to this 
temperature. Ice is a relatively good heat insulator so that in all but very 
shallow lakes the bulk of the water remains at 4° C throughout the winter. 

Salt and air do not fit into an ice crystal. Hence, when salt water freezes 
the salt is rejected, some of it being trapped as brine between ice crystals. 
This brine forms layers between plates of pure ice and as freezing progresses 
the layers of brine break up into brine cells or pockets. Similarly, when the 
water freezes the dissolved air comes out of solution forming bubbles in the 
ice. It appears that the physical properties of sea ice are largely determined 
by the amount of entrapped brine and air. The salinity of sea ice depends 
on the rate of freezing, being initially about 5 to 10% in the surface layer and 
decreasing with depth, because the slower rate of freezing gives the brine 
more opportunity of escaping from between the forming crystals. The brine 
pockets are rarely in stable equilibrium with the surrounding ice. For equili- 
brium to exist the freezing point of the brine must be exactly equal to the 
temperature of the ice. If the ice cools some water freezes out of the brine, 
decreasing the size of the cell and increasing its concentration up to the 
equilibrium value. If the ice warms the brine will dissolve some ice. This 
increases the volume of the cell and also often leads to brine cells becoming 
interconnected along vertical lines. The brine being saltier and heavier than 
sea water tends to drain downwards through the ice. In the spring sea ice 
thus becomes less saline and more permeable. 
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Even in the absence of any temperature change in the ice as a whole, there 
is a tendency for brine cells to migrate downward because of the temperature 
gradient in the ice sheet. Consider a brine cell in the form of a vertical cylinder. 
The concentration may be correct for perfect equilibrium with the average 
temperature of the ice walls, but at the bottom of the cell it is slightly warmer 
and the brine will dissolve some of the ice whereas at the top the ice is colder 
and water will freeze out of the brine, the net effect being a slow downward 
movement of the cell with little net change in volume. An interesting experi- 
ment of Whitman (1926) illustrates this effect. He froze water containing 
33%, sodium chloride at an ambient temperature of —80° C, and showed that 
with this rapid freezing the salinity of the ice is uniform and equal to that 
of the original solution. Next he took a cylinder of this ice a few inches long, 
lagged the sides of it, and mounted it vertically with its lower end immersed 
in a freezing mixture at —20°C. The top end of the bar was held at about 
—2°C. In 6 hours the salinity profile had changed to about 30% higher 
salinity at the warmer end of the cylinder than at the colder end, showing 
that the brine cells will migrate along the temperature gradient even against 
the attraction of gravity. Whitman found also, as expected, that no migration 
occurs, for any gradient, if the warmest part of the ice is below the eutectic 
temperature of the mixture. 

2. ENVIRONMENT DURING TESTS 
(a) Oceanography 

In front of the Shippegan field station the bay is approximately } mile 
wide. The bottom shelves off very gradually from the shore line to a channel 
about midway across, the channel being approximately 100 yards wide and 
11 feet deep at low tide. The ice studied was cut from this channel. Tidal 
currents under the channel ice were measured and sometimes reached 3 knots. 
The flushing action of this current prevents fresh water from accumulating 


on the underside of the ice. The salinity and temperature of the water in the 
channel are given in Table I. The salinity was measured with a hydrometer. 


TABLE I 


Salinity and temperature of Shippegan sea water 


Near bottom Just under ice 
Time S, %e PE S, %o ig G 
Dec. 11, 1956 - 35.5 - 
1100 Feb. 23, 1957 33.4 34.0 —-1.7 
(High tide at 1122) 
1600 Mar. 18, 1957 30.0 — 21.2 -1.7 
(High tide at 1744) 
1620 Apr. 13, 1957 30.1 —0.9 30.4 —0.8 


(High tide at 1506) 


The slightly lower values recorded towards spring were probably caused by 
melting of the ice. The times quoted for high tides refer to Shippegan Harbour 
—the tidal crest reaches the field station somewhat later. 
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The raising and lowering of the ice cover with the tides (4-ft neap tides and 
6-ft springs) causes tide cracks. In February 1957, there were eight of these 
cracks, running parallel to shore and about equally spaced over the first 
150 feet from the shore line. 


(b) Meteorology and Ice Thickness 

In January 1957 a gas thermometer was installed in a Stevenson screen 
outside the station, and connected to a recorder inside the building. As this 
continuous record of air temperature is only available from Jan. 18 on, tem- 
perature and other meteorological data for the entire winter were obtained 
from the Department of Transport Meteorological officer at the R.C.A.F. 
station at Chatham, N.B. Chatham is 57 miles southwest of Shippegan. The 
weather data for Chatham are shown in Fig. 1. A comparison was made of 
the 0130 and 1330 Chatham temperatures with those recorded at Shippegan 
at the same times, and it was found that the average Chatham temperature 
was 1.9 centigrade degrees warmer. 

In a simple case, the thickness of the ice cover should be proportional to 
the square root of the exposure to freezing temperature, neglecting radiation 
effects. The exposure is usually measured in degree-days or degree-months, 
referred to the freezing point of the sea water (28.7° F or —1.9° C). On the 
‘average, the upward heat flux per unit area through the ice is 
6 


ki, 


dt 

where & is the thermal conductivity, @ is the temperature difference between 
the top and bottom of the ice, A is the ice thickness, and ¢ is the time. The 
albedo of snow-covered ice is sufficiently high that radiation effects are small 
and can be ignored in this calculation. Hence, the heat flux can be equated 
to the release of latent heat L in forming ice. That is, 

tf] 


ey 


dt = Lddh 


where d is the density. Integrating this equation gives 
(1) b* = =~ 50a, 


which proves the result stated above, since the integral on the right of the 
equation is the exposure. The derivation is oversimplified since k is treated 
as a constant whereas it actually varies considerably with depth in an ice 
sheet, because of changing crystal size and brine content. Also the insulating 
effect of the snow cover is ignored. Nevertheless, this equation applied sur- 
prisingly well to our data, as is illustrated in Fig. 2. In this figure the exposure 
is calculated from the Chatham air temperatures, ignoring the small tem- 
perature differential between Chatham and Shippegan, and also assuming 
that the average wind speed of some 10 miles per hour would mix the air 
thoroughly enough that the surface temperature of the ice would equal the 
air temperature. It is interesting that the thickness and the square root of 
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Fic. 2. Ice and snow thickness at Shippegan, N.B., and degree-months at Chatham, N.B. 


the exposure both happen to be approximately linear with time. It is evidently 
an experimental error that the freeze-up is shown as beginning before the 
freezing exposure started to accumulate—the date of freeze-up was provided 
from memory by the officer-in-charge of the biological station. 

Using the data of about Jan. 20, equation (1) can be solved for k, as follows: 

k = (19X2.54)? X80 X0.9/{2 X (5/9) X25 X30 K 24 X 60 X 60} 
= (0.0024 c.g.s. units. 

This result is an average conductivity of the ice and its snow cover, but may 
be compared with the results found by Malmgren (1927) on the ‘‘Maud”’ 
expedition in 1922-25 of 0.0015 near the surface, 0.004 at a depth of 0.5 


meter, and 0.005 below 1 meter (all in c.g.s. units). 
Assur (1956) gives empirical formulae for the growth and decay of ice, as 


follows: 
(2) h (in inches) = 1.06a VS 
(3) Ah (in inches) = Sj0/30 


where /: is the thickness of the ice, Ah is the reduction in thickness, S is the 
freezing exposure in Fahrenheit degree-days below 32° F, a is an empirical 
coefficient dependent on snow cover, and Sjo is the ‘‘warming’’ exposure in 
degree-days above 10° F. Applying (2) to the present case of ice growth 
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from Nov. 28 to Jan. 20 (54 days), S = 25 degree-months (referred to 28.7° F) 
or, correcting S to 32°F, S = 25X30 + 54X3.3 = 928 degree-days. For a, 
Assur quotes values of 0.70 to 0.75 for Arctic sea ice. Therefore, from (2) 


h = 1.06X0.72XV928 = 23.3 in. 


compared with the 19 in. actually observed. The difference presumably results 
from the much heavier snowfall at Shippegan (see Figs. 1, 2, and 3) than in 
the Arctic. 


. 


Fic. 3. Deep snow along the road to the Shippegan field station in April. Snow fall is much 
greater than in the Arctic. 


Equation (3) is based on Assur’s observation that, in the Arctic at least, 
as soon as the mean daily temperature exceeded 10°F the ice started to 
decrease in thickness and strength. This observation is certainly not valid 
in the present case. Only in January was the monthly mean temperature 
below 10° F. The mean in February was 21°F yet the ice did not start to 
decrease in thickness until about the beginning of March, at which time the 
mean daily temperature had reached about 27° F, virtually the freezing point 
of sea water. 

Both the top and bottom surfaces of an ice cover are usually irregular so 
that the thickness varies from point to point. A survey was made on Feb. 25 
by drilling eight holes with a core drill at points on a rectangular grid with 
a spacing of 3 feet. Results are plotted in perspective in Fig. 4, showing snow 
depth, ice thickness, and elevation of the ice surface with respect to sea 
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level. The average ice thickness was 32.9+1.9 in. (average deviation) and 
the average snow thickness was 9.1+1.3 in. The average height of the boundary 
between the ice and snow was 0.28+0.93 in. above sea level. 






10 INCHES 
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HORIZONTALLY 
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10" of depth 





A l-ineh 
step of ice _ 







Av. ice thickness 3 


2.9" +4 1.9" av. dev, 
‘ snow» 9.14. . 


Av. height of top of ice above sea level 0.28°0.93 
Locations of test holes spaced 3ft 0 
Fic. 4. Perspective sketch of spatial variation of ice and snow thickness on Feb. 25. 


New sea ice was found from sample blocks to be very smooth on the under- 
side in early winter, with a slight fine-grained roughness superimposed on 





Fic. 5. Sea ice block A 1511. Note strongly convoluted bottom caused by melting by sea 
water. 


Fic. 6. Close-up of block A 1511. 
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Fic. 7. A vertical section of block A 1511. There is 28 in. of ice plus 2 or 3 in. of corn snow 
on top. 

Fic. 8. Sea ice is milkier than fresh-water ice. The top 6 in. of the sea-ice block is probably 
refrozen snow. Block M 1815 is 30 in. high including the 6 in. of snow ice. 

Fic. 9. The block of Fig. 7 cut in half. 

Fic. 10. In April, the pond ice had melted to three-quarters of the thickness of the sea ice. 


long-wave gentle undulations. In spring, the fine-grained roughness dis- 
appeared and the long-wave undulations increased in amplitude and decreased 
in wavelength. The convoluted bottom of the block of sea ice cut in April 
is shown in Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 9, and the smooth bottom of a block cut at 
about the same date from a fresh-water pond is shown in Fig. 8. Approximate 
values of the irregularities in the bottoms of various sea-ice blocks are shown 
in Table II. In this table and elsewhere, the blocks are described by a code 
showing the time the block was cut from the ice cover. The letter gives the 
month, the first two figures the date, and the second two the hour of the 
day. Thus block A 1511 was cut on Apr. 15 at 1100 hours. 

Fresh-water blocks cut in March and April differed greatly in appearance 
from the sea-ice blocks. Not only were the surfaces flat and glassy, but the 
pond ice was clear and transparent except for occasional horizontal planes 
and vertical lines of air bubbles. The sea ice was almost always quite milky, 
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TABLE II 
Bottom roughness of the sea ice 


Fine-grain undulations Coarse undulations 


Block Amplitude,cm Wavelength,em Amplitude,cm Wavelength, cm 





F 2311 0.02 0.3 0.6 30 
M 1815 Negligible Negligible 0.8 20 
A 1511 Negligible Negligible 4 15 





except for an occasional clear layer. Both pond and sea ice show definite 
layering in this typically land climate with its large fluctuations in tempera- 
ture. 

Figure 8 shows the sea- and pond-ice samples for Mar. 18 and 19; both 
are of about the same thickness and the extra clarity of the pond ice is evident. 
The mitten gives a scale indication. The top 4- or 5-in. section of each block 
is composed of snow ice, that is, melted and refrozen snow or, in the case 
of sea ice, snow which has been flooded with sea water and frozen. Figure 10 
shows the sea-ice and pond-ice samples cut in April. The pond ice has shrunk 
to less than three-quarters of the sea-ice thickness, possibly because of the 
greater heat storage in fresh water which results from the inversion temperature 
effect discussed in the Introduction. 


(c) Muicrometeorology 

In order to get a preliminary idea of the stability of the air and of the 
convective heat flux, the wind profile up to head height was taken on Feb. 26 
and Mar. 18 with a hand-held, eight-blade anemometer (4-in. Biram). In 
addition, on Mar. 18, the relative temperature profile was taken with a 
Beckman differential thermometer shielded from direct sunlight. Both wind- 
speed profiles were definitely logarithmic rather than linear, indicating 
turbulence. The data of Feb. 26 is plotted in Fig. 11 on semilogarithmic 
paper, with a line of best fit assuming a law of the form v = a(log h—log ho), 
where v is the wind speed and h the height. The height for zero speed ho is 
seen to be about 0.1 cm. This height ho is a measure of surface roughness, and 
according to Byers (1937) is usually about 1/30 of the average height of the 
roughness elements. As the wind had come across snow-covered sea ice with 
undulations of vertical height of about 5cm, the value of ho is of the right 
order of magnitude. The scatter of the wind-speed data taken on Mar. 18 was 
even greater than that shown in Fig. 11. 

It had been hoped to use the wind and temperature profile measurements 
of Mar. 18 to calculate the Richardson number R,;, and the convective heat 
flux using the equation of Thornthwaite, Halstead et al. (1954). Haurwitz 
(1941) states that the air is unstable when R; is less than 1/3. Unfortunately 
the scatter of the wind-speed measurements made the calculations pointless. 
Analysis of the temperature changes with time at various heights is of some 
interest. The temperature was observed over a .period of about 10 minutes 
each at heights of 5, 10, 20, 50, and 175 cm above the snow surface. At each 
height, it fluctuated with time, and the maximum and minimum values and 
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in cm 


snow 





above 


Observations taken af the |smaller, then 
greater heights, then the 3 evpsses 
26 Feb. S7 af (60! to 1544 


Height 








0 5s 10 
Wind Velocity in ft /sec 


Fic. 11. Wind profile on Feb. 26. 


the times of these values were recorded. The results are shown on the left- 
hand side of Fig. 12. Note that the eddies are slower and involve a greater 
change of temperature at 20cm than at other heights. This is brought out 
more clearly on the right-hand side of the figure, where the average absolute 
value of the temperature changes and the average time interval between 
maximum and minimum temperatures are plotted as functions of height. 
General weather conditions are noted on the figure. 

These results suggest that the 20-cm level is possibly about the center of 
the mixing region between the relatively stagnant (streamline flow) air 
immediately above the snow and the upper air. However, the period of the 
temperature oscillation (of the order of 15 minutes at the 20-cm level) when 
combined with the wind speed of 10 m.p.h. gives a distance of perhaps 2 or 
3 miles between eddy centers. On this scale, a maximum mixing zone only 
20 cm above the surface seems improbable. Furthermore, Deland and Panofsky 
(1957) found that low-frequency turbulence keeps increasing with height even 
up to 91 meters. 
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Fic. 12. Temperature profile in air vs. time. Temperature profile by Beckman differential 
thermometer showing turbulence over snow at ice station on Mar. 18, 1957, at 1050 to 1150; 
temperature about +1° C; 3/4 cloudy; wind about 10 W at head height. 


(d) Radiant Flux 

The solar constant is the total radiation from the sun incident normally 
on the top of the atmosphere. Its value is 1.92 calem~ min“. All radiation 
flux values will be quoted in these units. The flux at the Shippegan field 
station is, of course, less than the solar constant because of atmospheric 
absorption and inclined incidence. No systematic radiation observations were 
made, but a few spot checks were taken with a Gier and Dunkle (1951) 
radiometer made by Beckman and Whitley (model No. H188). This instru- 
ment measures the total radiation incident from a complete hemisphere. In 
its normal attitude, with the sensing element pointing upward, it reads the 
incoming flux, but by inverting the instrument the outward flux from the 
earth can be measured and the net flux can be found from the difference. The 
results are given in Table II]. One other observation is that at noon on Mar. 16 


TABLE III 


Radiation flux values 


Radiation flux (cal em~? min~!) 
Air temp., 


Date Time °C Incoming Outgoing Net Weather 
Jan. 22 1650 3.3 0.52 Cloudy, slight rain 
Mar. 16 1130 0 1.05 Slight haze 
1200 0 1.3! 1.10 0.21 Clear 
1800 1 0.48 0.46 —0.03 Very thin stratus over sun 
Mar. 20 1115 2 1.07 0.83 0.24 10/10 stratus 
1320 3 1.18 1.01 0.17 Clear but hazy 
1720 0 0.48 0.45 0.03 Very thin stratus over sun 
Apr. 13 1420 5 1.06 0.80 0.26 Light haze, 3/10 cloud 
1725 3 0.59 0.55 0.04 Hazy, 5/10 cloud 
Apr. 16 1125 —-—3 1.41 1.03 0.38 Clear 
1750 +2 0.55 0.52 0.08 Light haze, 2/10 cloud 
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the incoming flux was 1.31 as shown; when the radiometer was shielded from 
direct sunlight the reading dropped to 0.65, that is, about half the radiation 
was coming from the sky. 


(e) Conductive Heat Flux 

The relative thermal conductivities of the snow cover and of the sea ice 
were measured roughly by inserting toluol thermometers horizontally at the 
snow-ice boundary (position A), and 1 inch under the snow surface (position 
B). The snow cover was 12.2 in. thick, giving the distance AB as 11.2 inches. 
Ice thickness was 33 in. and the temperature of the lower surface of the ice 
can be taken to be the same as that of the water immediately below the 
ice, namely —1.7° C from Table I. Results are shown in Table IV. The ratio 
of the thermal conductivity of the ice to that of the snow is shown as RK, 
and is calculated assuming that upward heat fluxes through the ice and snow 
are equal and that the radiation incident on the thermometers has a negligible 
effect. The average value of R is seen to be 6.0+1.4 (average deviation). The 
snow cover was too thin later in the spring to make useful measurements of 
this type as the increased solar radiation melted the snow around the ther- 


mometers. 
TABLE IV 

Temperature profile in snow and ice, and relative thermal conductivities 
Time Feb. 25, 1520 Feb. 25, 1805 Feb. 26, 1150 
Air temperature 0, 0° C —10.0 —10.5 —7.5 
A@/At Dropping Dropping Rising 
Weather Cloudy Cloudy, snowing Cloudy, snowing 
Wind velocity, m.p.h. - E 15 E 10 
Temperature at A, °C —4.3 —4.1 —4.0 
Temperature at B, °C —8.9 —10.6 -—7.7 
R 5.2 8.0 4.7 


The values of R agree with the range of 4.7 to 6.1 given by Assur (1956) 
for “hard-packed snowdrifts in the Arctic’, but this snow is more reasonably 
classed as ‘‘old snow” or ‘‘normal snow cover” for which he quotes values, 
respectively, of 8.3 to 12.0 and 12 to 19. The snow measured appears to have 
a greater thermal conductivity than Arctic snow, possibly because of the 
frequent thawing periods resulting in a greater ice content in the snow in 
New Brunswick. 

A direct measurement of the heat flux in the ice is difficult because of the 
variability of its thermal conductivity. It had been planned to bury in the 
ice a horizontal slab of slate (painted white to minimize absorption of radiation), 
with thermistors on opposite faces of the slab. The thermal conductivity of 
the slate could be measured accurately and is sufficiently close to that of 
sea ice so as not to disturb the heat flow appreciably. An asbestos shingle 
was actually used instead of the slate, and no results were obtained because 
of failure of the insulation on the thermistor leads. As a makeshift a 1-in. 
wood board was placed against the ice and under the snow, with thermometers 
above and below the board. The thermal conductivity of the wood was 
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assumed to be 3.6X10~ c.g.s. units (handbook figure for Virginia pine). The 
measurements certainly give only the order of magnitude of the flux. Using 
units of calories cm~? min~', on Feb. 26 at 1500 and 1700 hours the flux was 
0.03 upward. It was cloudy, with an air temperature of —6 to —7° C. During 
the period Apr. 13 to 16, values from 0.01 upward to 0.06 downward were 
observed, depending on the time of day. These days were clear, with tem- 
peratures of +2 to +4°C and light winds. The results are not inconsistent 
with those obtained by Malmgren (1927). 
3. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 

(a) Crystal Structure 

The crystal structure of the sea ice was investigated by cutting sections 
about } in. thick from the big blocks, using a pruning saw. These sections 
were melted down to about 7g in. thickness on a metal plate in a heated 
room. The thin sections were observed in a cold, 6-in. by 6-in., simple polari- 
scope. In general, the upper portion of the ice sheet showed little structure, 
consisting of small, irregular crystals approximately equidimensional and not 
more than 3} in. across. At some (variable) depth, there was a very sharp 
transition to long, vertical crystals 4 to 16 in. long and about } to 3 in. across. 
This transition was 20 inches below the snow-ice interface in the Feb. 23 
‘ block (total ice thickness of 29in.), at a depth of 10.5in. in the Mar. 18 
block (24 in. thick), and at 20.5 in. in the Apr. 15 block (28 in. thick). The 
variation in depth of the transition layer is puzzling. The sequence of the 
three observations suggests that recrystallization is an improbable explana- 
tion. The blocks were cut from locations up to 50 feet from each other, so 
that local variations in ice thickness and variations in the thickness of snow 
cover and in the thickness of the snow ice may have had something to do 
with the time at which the transition layer froze. The second author observed 
similar transition layer phenomena when working on ice in the Bering Sea in 
1954-55. Additional work is certainly needed on the crystal structure of sea 
ice. 

Figure 13 shows vertical and horizontal sections in the February block, at 
25 to 29 inches below the surface and, therefore, below the transition layer. 
The vertical section shows the long crystals. The Polaroid plates are 6X6 in. 
Figure 14 shows the transition to long crystals at a depth of 20 in.; this and 
the following photographs of crystals are of vertical sections. Figure 15 shows 
the transition layer at 10.5 in. in the March block. Figure 16 is of another 
section at a depth of 25 to 29 in. in the February block; by way of contrast 
Fig. 22 (taken at 8 to 13 in. in the April block) shows the small, roughly 
equidimensional crystals. 

For the pond ice, Fig. 17 shows what are probably crystals of snow ice 
in the first 3 inches below the ice surface, with the long vertical crystals of 
fresh-water ice below. In the pond ice, these seemed to have lengths of many 
inches, possibly even of feet. Figures 18 to 20 show parts of sometimes one 
and sometimes two crystals at other depths of this pond ice. Note the inter- 
ference fringes in Fig. 18 caused by slight variations in the thickness of the 


19) 20 


Fics. 13-20. Vertical (in general) sections of ice 1/32 in. to 1/16 in. thick, cut from various 
sample blocks and placed in a 6 in. X6 in. polariscope for crystal examination. The shade of 
gray (of color, originally) is determined by the direction of the optic axis. The light source 
was a 60-watt bulb behind a diffusing screen. Exposures were usually 1 second at {/5.6 with 
Panatomic X film. 

Fic. 13. Sections at depths of 25 to 29 in. in sea-ice block F 2311. Vertical section (left) 
and horizontal section (right). Note long, vertical crystals. 

Fic. 14. Section at 18 to 25 in. in block F 2311. Note sharp transition from small, equi- 
dimensional crystals to long, vertical ones at 20 in. 

Fic. 15. Section at 8.5 to 14.5 in. in block M 1815. Transition is at 10.5 in. here. 

Fic. 16. Section at 25 to 29 in. in block F 2311. Long crystals evident. 

Fic. 17. Section at 0 to 5 in. in fresh-water block M 1910. Upper 3 in. is probably snow ice 
Below this, note the long, vertical crystals typical of lake ice; actually lower part here is a 
single crystal. 

Fic. 18. Section at 5 to 10 in. in block M 1910. The single crystal shows interference fringes 
owing to slight variations in the thickness of the section. 

Fic. 19. Section at 15 to 20 in. in block M 1910. Parts of two crystals. 

Fic. 20. Section at 20 to 24 in. in block M 1910. Parts of two crystals. 
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Fic. 21. Iceberg crystals measured for P?/A ratio. 
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section. Visually, or in color photographs, each crystal has its own color 
which depends on the thickness of the section and the direction of the optic 
axis of the crystal. 


(6) Crystal Shape and the Age of Ice 

The problem of the determination of the age of ice, in the polar regions 
and in ice fields and glaciers, is yet to be solved. As the properties of an ice 
sheet change with age it is of more than theoretical interest to develop a 
reasonably precise method of dating ice. The best present estimate of the 
average age of the Arctic pack ice is 9 years, but this is only an estimate 
and the range of age involved must be great. A method which seemed to the 
authors to show great promise was tritium dating. Tritium is formed by 
cosmic ray interactions with constituents of the upper atmosphere and falls 
to the surface in the form of heavy water containing one or more tritium 
atoms. Since the source is in the upper air, the tritium content in a piece of 
ice should decay with the half-life of tritium, 12.4 years. Thus, if the tritium 
content of the water from which the ice was formed were known, a deter- 
mination of the tritium level would serve to measure the age of the ice. Tritium 
determinations are difficult since the normal hydrogen-tritium ratio in water 
is of the order of 10'7, but Brown and Grummit (1956) describe a technique 
developed at Atomic Energy of Canada, Ltd., for measurements using | 
liter of water or less. 

Unfortunately, the level of tritium in the atmosphere has fluctuated con- 
siderably in recent years because of the hydrogen bomb tests, which release 
considerable amounts of this isotope. The process of transfer of the tritium 
from the atmosphere to the seas is complex and leads to different tritium 
concentrations in different parts of the world. A number of measurements 
have been made in temperate latitudes by the Lamont Geological Laboratory 
of Columbia University but littke was known about Arctic waters. With a 
view to establishing a baseline, the authors suggested to the Atlantic Oceano- 
graphic Group, St. Andrews, N.B., that samples be collected at a variety 
of locations and depths on the 1957 Arctic cruise of H.M.C.S. Labrador. These 
samples were collected by Dr. N. J. Campbell and have been analyzed by 
Brown and Grummit (1958). Details will be published by the latter, but 
from the results it is apparent that tritium dating is of little use in finding 
the age of ice at present. Concentrations found varied so much from point 
to point in the Arctic, and also with depth, that an average value to serve 
as a baseline would be meaningless. The method should be borne in mind, 
however, for the future, if weapons testing ceases and the tritium levels in 
the atmosphere and oceans become stabilized. 

Another age-dependent factor is the shape of ice crystals. It is well known 
that recrystallization takes place in ice, with larger crystals growing at the 
expense of smaller ones. The rate of this process is strongly influenced by 
temperature, recrystallization being much more rapid near the freezing 
point. The crystals in sea ice are usually elongated vertically. If a (preferably) 
horizontal section is taken, older crystals appear to be more rounded than 
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the crystals in new ice. A convenient dimensionless ratio to measure this 
effect is the ratio of perimeter squared to area (P?/A). This might be called 
jaggedness. Its numerical value should decrease with age, tending to the 
limit 42 for crystals of circular cross section. Since this parameter integrates 
the effect of both time and temperature regime, its reciprocal might well be 
defined as the thermal age of the ice in question. 

A few measurements were made on ice crystals of varying origin. The 
perimeter was measured with a string and the area calculated from the 
measured sides of a rectangle estimated to be of equal area. In 1956, a sample 
was obtained from an iceberg in Hudson Strait. Its age is unknown but 
obviously the ice was very much older than sea ice. For six crystals, P?/A 
was 21+18% (average deviation) (see Fig. 21). The same summer, a sample 
of annual sea ice taken off East Baffin Island gave a result of 46+6%. This 
figure is probably too large, as a vertical section was used and horizontal 
sections would be more representative, as discussed above. Figure 22 shows 
a section obtained at Shippegan in April 1957. Again it is a vertical section 
but this does not matter here as measurements were made in the upper part 
of the ice sheet when the crystals were approximately equidimensional. 
Measurements of three crystals gave P?/A = 28+7%. These values are not 
numerous enough to be statistically significant, but they do seem to indicate 
a correlation. 


(c) Specific Gravity 
The specific gravities of ice samples were measured by weighing pic-es of 
about 200 to 300 g in air on a precision spring balance (to +1 g), and then 
finding the loss of weight in fresh water (at 0° C to 10° C where the density 
of the water differs little from its maximum density). Results are shown 
in Fig. 23. Note that the specific gravity decreased in general with depth 
(except for the break in the curve for the April block at a depth of 11 in. 
where there was a very bubbly layer). Also the specific gravity appeared to 
increase towards spring. The pond ice in March had a higher specific gravity 
than all the sea-ice samples except one. All values measured, for both pond 
ice and sea ice, were below that of pure ice, namely 0.917. The values obtained 
can only be considered as relative, since the blocks had all drained on their 
sides for at least 1 day, in an unheated shed at temperatures between —6° C 
in February and +6°C in April, before the measurements were made. This 
storage period is a grave disadvantage of attempting to perform a number 
of tests on a single large block. A technique based on obtaining small samples 
quickly (with a core drill designed at S.1.P.R.E.—the Snow, Ice, and Perma- 
frost Research Establishment, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Wilmette, III.) 
and making measurements immediately should give better results in future. 
Because of this drainage, the values are much less than those obtained by 
Malmgren, namely 0.914 to 0.924 for new ice, unexposed to the sun and 
undrained, 0.857 for the top of ice which had lasted through a summer (the 
measurement was made the following winter at a temperature of —27° C), 
and 0.885 to 0.893 at —6.2° C for old ice. Weeks (1957) at Hopedale, Labrador, 
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Fic. 23. Specific gravity profiles, after draining blocks on their sides for 1 day in an unheated 
shed. 


obtained about 0.92 in February 1956 decreasing linearly to 0.88 in April 
then increasing to 0.90 in May, all values being for undrained ice and with 
a standard deviation of around 0.02. 

On the 1956 icebreaker trip, the specific gravity of sea ice off Brevoort 
Island was 0.85 at 50 inches below the ice surface. In Foxe Channel, com- 
parable figures were 0.88 at 50 inches and 0.85 at 5 inches. A sample of ice 
from an iceberg had a specific gravity of 0.88. 


(d) Salinity 

Salinities were found by melting ice samples and measuring the melt water 
at a known temperature with a hydrometer calibrated in salinity rather than 
specific gravity. Results are shown in Fig. 24. The shapes of the salinity 
profiles are probably reasonably accurate but the values are 1 to 2% low 
because of drainage. The effect of drainage is indicated by the dashed curves 
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which were measured on the underside of the block, into which brine was 
seeping from the upper layers. Kusonoki and Tabata (1954) have carried 
out measurements on the speed of draining of brine in sea ice which gave 







comparable results. 
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Fic. 24. Salinity profiles, after blocks were drained on their sides for 1 day in an unheated 
shed. 











On the summer icebreaker trip salinities of annual sea-ice samples in the 
lower Arctic were measured. In three tests, made after draining the samples 
for 1 day in a freezer at 0° F, values of 0.6, 0.4, and 0.1% were found. 

Malmgren obtained values of about 4 to 8%» for new sea ice (undrained) 
with maxima near the top of the ice and also at the bottom. Weeks found 
salinities in the range 4 to 20% with similar maxima. He also found that 
salinities were lower in spring than in midwinter. 











(e) Electrical Resistivity 
For these tests a row of four, equally spaced, 12-in. nails were driven a 
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few inches into the ice. The distance between adjacent nails was varied 
from 10 centimeters up to 150 or 200 centimeters. The outer nails were used 
as current electrodes and the inner ones as potential terminals. The resistance 
was measured either by the voltmeter-ammeter method or using a low- 
resistance Megger with two ranges: inner scale 0-40 ohms, outer scale 0-200 
ohms. The resistivity p for a half-infinite medium with point electrodes on the 
surface is 2r/V/I or 2xlR, where / is the spacing, and V, J, and R are the 
voltage, current, and resistance, as usual. Use of this equation would be 
expected to give considerable variation in resistivity with spacing, since 
conduction is mainly through ice for small spacing and partly through the 
salt water under the ice for large spacing. 

The results are shown in Fig. 25. The scatter is considerable but the resistiv- 
ity increased as spring approached, as would be expected from the decreasing 
salinity of the ice. Also, in most cases the resistivity reached a maximum for a 
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Fic. 25. Resistivity of annual sea ice in winter by the four-electrode method. 
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spacing of the order of magnitude of the ice thickness, then dropped off. For 
very large spacing it would be expected to approach the resistivity of sea 
water at the freezing point, about 40 ohm-cm. Between March and April 
the peak moved towards smaller spacing, indicating more resistive layers 
near the surface because of brine drainage downward. However, between 
February and March the opposite took place, which is hard to explain. 

In summer, the resistivity of ice is very high because of the low salinity. 
For a 10-cm spacing it was measured as 0.4 megohm-cm near Baffin Island 
on July 16, 1956, and 3.0 megohm-cm in Foxe Channel on July 28. In both 
cases the daily range of temperatures was about +1° to +5°C. This high 
resistivity produces strong attenuation of radio signals and propagation is 















much poorer over sea ice than open water. 

In late March 1955, Edward E. Howick of the U.S. Navy Electronics 
Laboratory obtained the variation of apparent resistivity with electrode 
spacing shown in Fig. 26 for an icefloe 1.2 miles across, 50 miles southwest 
of Nome, Alaska. This was annual ice which had not yet started to deteriorate. 
Note that the maximum apparent resistivity is for an electrode spacing of 
about half the ice thickness. The results for February and April on Fig. 25 
are consistent with this result, although there are not enough points to warrant 
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Fic. 26. Resistivity of annual ice in the Bering Sea in winter of 1955. 
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Dichtel and Lundquist (1949) found at Barrow, Alaska, in winter that the 
resistances of their 2X2X8-in. samples were practically independent of the 
distance below the surface, in contrast with the above results. The tempera- 
tures were in the range —7° C to —27° C. At around — 15° C, the resistivity 
for horizontal samples was about 10 times that for vertical samples, and at 
— 25° this ratio dropped to 3. This is consistent with the fact that the brine 
pockets in sea ice, which supply most of the conductivity, are elongated 
vertically. These authors also found the resistivity of sea ice to be strongly 
temperature dependent. The variation is not exactly logarithmic, but their 
data can be represented roughly by equations of the form p = a exp (—6/d), 
where p is the resistivity, in ohm-cm, @ is the temperature in ° C, and a and } 
are empirical coefficients. Approximate values are a = 5.9X10', b = 5.6 for 
horizontal samples and a = 3.6X10°, b = 3.9 for vertical samples. At best, 
these equations would only apply to annual winter ice since the real inde- 
pendent variable is salinity, not temperature, and the salinity depends on 
the thermal history as well as the current temperature. 


(f) Permeability 
The permeability of ice C may be defined as the mass transport coefficient, 
that is the mass of fluid moving per unit time per unit area, divided by the 


pressure gradient. In symbols, 


(4) M = Vd = CA (dp/dh)t 


where / is the mass of fluid of density d and volume V transported in time ¢ 


through an area .1 by a pressure gradient dp/dh acting in the direction of the 
co-ordinate h, which is frequently the height. Permeability is considered by 
the authors to be an important parameter of ice since it is a measure both 
of the volume occupied by brine cells and air pockets and the degree of 


connection between these holes in the ice sheet. 

The permeability can be calculated readily for two simple models which 
are of some interest. Consider a slab of ice of thickness A with a pressure 
difference p across it. Assume the slab to have n cylindrical holes, each of 
radius 7, per unit area with their axes parallel to the pressure gradient. Then, 
from Poiseuille’s equation for laminar flow in a tube, 


(5) > mnpr'tA 
Shy 


where 7 is the viscosity of the fluid. Comparing this equation with (4), 


(6) 


For a second model, consider a slab of ice with a series of N slots, each of 
width 2Z, per unit length. The slots are taken parallel to the pressure gradient. 
The directions of the slots in the surface of the slab are accurately parallel 
in a single ice crystal, but the angles between the slot axes are random in 
adjacent crystals. Consider laminar flow through a slot. Take the X-axis 
perpendicular to the faces of the slot with the origin at the center. Then if 
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the fluid velocity is u, u(x) is an even function of x, u(L) = 0, and u(0) = 2», 
say, the maximum velocity. Consider the forces acting on the fluid film 
bounded by the planes +x. The viscous drag per unit area is n(du/dx), and 
if we take unit slot length in the surface, the total retarding force for both sides 
of the film is 2nh(du/dx) and this must equal the force caused by the pressure 
gradient. That is, 


du 
=o ai 2x 
2nh - ae pX2xX1 
px dx = —nh du. 
pigs p x?/2 = —nhu + a constant of integration. Since u(L) = 
= (p/2nh)(L?—x’). The total flow through the slot is 
V '’ 2p L ‘ ‘ 2 pL* 
ee ey da ee a e 
; “2. u dx nh Jo (L°—x"°) dx 3 a 
From (4), 
(7) C = 2NL*d/3n. 


From this discussion, it is clear that if the ice structure bears any resem- 
blance to either model, there will be distinctly different permeabilities along 
and across the ‘‘grain”’ of the ice. Permeability to brine Cg is the parameter 
of main interest but it may be simpler experimentally to measure permeability 
to air C,. From (6) and (7), these will bear the relation 


(8) BuO mnt 
A aa 1B 6 
using values of the densities and viscosities at 0° C. 

A meter for testing the air permeability of slabs cut from an ice sheet was 
designed and built on the icebreaker in late summer, 1956. It was also used 
at Shippegan. It was found that Cy, varies by a factor of about 10° between 
fresh-water ice and the lower layers of annual sea ice. The meter did not 
have this range and attempts to improvise methods of extending the range 
led to such a scatter of results that they will not be quoted. The instrument 
was redesigned by Dr. M. P. Langleben at McGill and a report on the instru- 
ment and permeability data obtained with it will be published later. 

A method of testing permeability im situ was also used. Holes of 4.5-in. 
diameter were drilled with a S.I.P.R.E. corer to depths of 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 
and 25 inches on Feb. 26. The air temperature was —6 to —7° C. The rate 
of brine seepage into the holes was measured, and when there was enough 
brine its salinity and temperature were measured also. The results are shown 
in Fig. 27A. Calculation of permeabilities from this data requires assumptions 
about the ice structure and the flow mechanism. It was noted in Section 3 (a) 
that the block of ice studied on Feb. 23 showed a transition layer at a depth 
of 20 in., from small, roughly equidimensional crystals to long, vertical ones. 
Above this layer, horizontal and vertical permeabilities should have been 
about equal and below it the vertical permeability should have increased 
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greatly. The sharp difference in the accumulation rates for the 20- and 25-in. 
holes bears this out. Assuming equal vertical and horizontal permeabilities, 
the area of the vertical surfaces of the holes was so much greater than that 
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Fic. 27. Permeability by brine seepage in situ. Shippegan, N.B., Feb. 26, 1957. 


of the horizontal ends that flow upward through the bottom can be neglected. 
Comparison of accumulation rates for holes of successive depths can be used 
to find the volume transport rate per unit area. Let D be the difference (in 
cm/sec) in the rate at which the brine level rises in the two holes. The excess 
rate of volume accumulation is DR? where R is the radius of the hole (5.7 
cm). Let H be the extra depth (10 cm) of the second hole. Consider the flow 
through the wall of a cylinder of radius r and height 7. If v is the radial velocity 
at #, 


at = 2nrHv and ar also = wR’D. 


The differential form of (4) is 


C= 


2 


at 


daV /dp _ f2 _ «R’Dd / dp 
taA dr dr —- 2arH dr 
dp _ R'Dd 


dr 2rHC° 
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Integrating, 


R'Dd 

2HC ° 

If ro is set equal to R, po = 0. At some distance from the hole, the average 
pressure at this depth tends to hdg, where h is the distance from the middle 
of the bottom 4-in. section of the deeper hole to the top surface of the ice 
(more accurately, to the sea level). It is hard to estimate the radius 7 at 
which the pressure field is effectively undisturbed by the presence of the 
hole. To permit calculation, let us assume that for r = h+R the pressure 
p = hdg, recognizing that this may be underestimating the proper value of r 


(9) p—po = (Inr—In ro) 


by a factor of up to 5 or 6. Then 


te ey RD 
(10) cx mn ( R 2Hhe 


Values of C calculated from (10) are given in Table V and plotted in Fig. 
27B. The D values are taken from the initial slopes of the accumulation 
curves. It is evident that salt water could move fairly easily through this ice 
when any pressure gradient was established. It is doubtful if sea ice is ever 
really impervious to sea water. Similar experiments have been done by the 
second author on several occasions in midwinter and brine drainage was 
always observed. 


TABLE V 


Permeability of sea ice 






h = depth D 

aan ee CX105, 

in. cm in. /min cm/sec sec 
6 = 15.2 .0714—.0125 = 0.00249 0.35 
10 25.4 .150—.0714 0.00333 0.32 

14 35.6 1 .00—O. 150 0.0360 S02 

18 45.8 2.00—1 .00 0.0423 3.4 

23 58.3 7 .60—2.00 0.238 12.4 












(g) Strength Tests 

The compression strength of ice is important practically, but measurements 
of it tend to be very inconsistent. Small beams under a compression load 
usually break diagonally by shearing or by the buckling and bending of 
filaments of ice. For this reason, strength tests were limited to breaking 
beams in tension and shear and to measuring impact hardness. The methods 









used avoided clamping of the specimens. 
(7) Tensile Strength 
Beams were tested by bending in a wooden frame shown in Fig. 28. The 
winter results are shown in Fig. 29 with the code symbols explained in Fig. 30. 
A much larger number of tests is needed but the following conclusions seem 
to be true. The tensile strength: (1) decreases with increasing temperature, 
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Fic. 28. Test frame for measuring tensile strength by bending. The top board weighs 530 ¢ 
and its C.G. is 33.4 cm from the pivot bolt. 
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Fic. 29. Tensile strength vs. temperature, with date and depth of sample. 
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Tensile Strength Stress Shear Strength Symbol 
(by bending) L or Wl in figs 


to grain 











A-@- 


Fic. 30. Code for strength graphs. “Grain” is in direction of longest dimension of crystals, 
not necessarily in direction of main crystal axis. 


(2) is greater with the stress parallel to the grain, (3) is greater for pond ice 
than for sea ice. The test frame gave consistent results on any one set of 
specimens, with an average deviation of around 14%. On the icebreaker 
cruise, tensile strengths of sea-ice specimens varied from about 220 to 460 
p.s.i. with a mean of about 325 p.s.i. These were tested in a freezer at — 16° C. 
There was no appreciable ‘grain’ in this summer ice. 

Butkovich (1956) made tensile tests on small hollow cylinders of sea ice at 
Hopedale, Labrador, in March 1956. His results are from about 110 p.s.i. at 
—4°C to 170 p.s.i. at — 18° C, with the salinity of the ice being about 6%. Our 
strength values are about double these figures, but we had lower salinities of 0 
to 4%, and his method applied the stress across the grain, the weakest case. He 
and others have found a ‘‘skeleton layer’’ at the bottom of the ice. This was 
not observed at Shippegan, possibly because of the flushing action of the 
tidal currents. 

Butkovich did bending tests with small beams cut horizontally from the 
ice, with stress again across the grain, and obtained about the same tensile 
strengths as with the ring tests. However, in-place, large-beam tests gave 
less than half the strength of the other tests, around 40 to 50 p.s.i. when 
the top of the ice was about —6° C. 

For pond ice at —22°C, we found the strength to be 500 to 1000 p.s.i. 
parallel to the grain. Butkovich (1954) reports values of the tensile strength 
of lake ice and commercial ice varying from 100 to 200 p.s.i. at 0° C to 180 
to 240 p.s.i. at — 20° C, either by flexural tests or by direct tension. However, 
in none of these tests was the tension parallel to the grain. Mantis (1951) 
quotes similar results to those of Butkovich but specifies neither temperature 
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nor grain direction. Both give empirical formulae for the variation of tensile 
strength with temperature. The formulae give results agreeing within a factor 
of two. 

(it) Shear Strength 

The shear strength was measured by placing a beam between metal plates 
on a hydraulic press as shown in Fig. 31. The plates were machined with sharp 


Fic. 31. Hydraulic press with face plates for single-shear tests. Specimen is usually about 
1 in. X1.5 in. X4 in. 


right-angled corners. In this single-shear method the samples always tilted 
slightly before breaking because the center of pressure of each plate was at a 
little distance from the edge. To allow for this, the actual cross-sectional area 
of the break was always measured. Specimens were usually about 1 in. thick 
by 1.5 in. wide by 4 in. long. The winter results are shown in Fig. 32. More 
data are needed but it seems clear that the shear strength: (1) is greatest in 
the case where the grain is perpendicular to the stress and to the shear plane, 
(2) is greater at lower temperatures, (3) is larger for pond ice than sea ice. 

The consistency of the method for a set of similar specimens was about the 
same as in the tensile tests. The shear strength of the summer ice in the Arctic 
averaged around 110 p.s.i., varying from 95 to 125 p.s.i., for specimens stored 
for some time at — 16° C. It was found that when specimens stored at — 16° C 
were “annealed” for 1 hour at +14° C, the shear strength dropped by 50% 
and the tensile strength by about 20%, giving about equal shear and tensile 
values under these conditions. 

Initially, an unclamped, double-shear method was tried, but it was unsatis- 
factory because the tilting observed with the single-shear method resulted in 
this case in bending of the sample, which always broke halfway between the 
shear planes because of bending stress rather than pure shear stress. 

Butkovich (1956) found the shear strength of young sea ice, by double 
shear of a clamped 3-in. diameter cylinder, to be about 230 p.s.i. at —6.4° C 
and 340 p.s.i. at —11.8° C. In these tests the shear stress was perpendicular 
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to the grain. These values are about three times as great as ours, but in most 
of our tests the shear plane was parallel to the grain. 
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Fic. 42. Shear strength vs. temperature, with date and depth of sample 
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Phe shear strength of pond ice was measured as 160 to 270 p.s.i. at — 20° C, 


th the shear plane parallel to the grain. Butkovich (1954) and Mantis 





1953) have also reported values for the shear strength of fresh-water ice 






igreement between the three sets of values is as close as can be expected in 
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it) Lmpact Hardnes: 





Phe hardness of ice was tested by dropping a 16-lb shot from head height 





G 






from knee height, and measuring the diameter of the indentation, This 





test resembles the Krinell hardness test but the latter is a static test and for a 
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brittle material like ice it is not certain that Brinell hardness and impact hard- 
ness (fZ;) would be the same. The theory of the present test can be worked out 
with reference to Fig. 33, in which a is the radius of the shot, and x and r are 
the instantaneous values of the penetration of the shot into the surface and 


aX 


1 \ 
\ 


SEA querace 
iCE 


Fic. 33. Diagram for derivation of impact hardness equation. 


the radius of the indentation. Let xo and ro be the final values reached when 
the shot comes to rest. The impact hardness may be defined as the resistance 
to crushing per unit plane area of indentation. The retarding force at any 
instant is thus /7;.xr?, and the work done by the ball in a displacement dx is 
nr’H dx. The integral of this work should equal the loss of potential energy 
of the ball. If a ball of weight W is dropped from a height 2, 


Wh -| rr dx = H, J ‘ee"- 6-2) 9& 


0 


where we have assumed H, to be constant throughout the impact. This is 
probably only roughly true. Since ro is the quantity measured, we carry out the 
integration and use the geometry to express Xo in terms of ro, with the following 
results: 

Wh 
r(axy — xo /3) 


(11) H, = 


” 


(12) Xo = a-—-(a—r ) 


Several measurements of this tvpe were made on the ice in Foxe Channel on 
July 28. Values of 77, ranged from 660 to 900 p.s.i. Compression strengths 
found on this icebreaker trip ranged trom 200 to 1300 p.s.i. One would expect 


s 


the two quantities to be similar. These hardness values give the order o! 


magnitude of the maximum pressures between and in floes during ratting, and 


of the maximum pressure on an icebreaker hull during operations in summer ice 


(h) Expansion and Contraction 

Figure 34 shows a device, consisting of three dial indicators mounted on 
telescoping extension legs, used to measure the expansion and contraction ol 
the top part of the ice in the region of the tide cracks near shore. [t was placed 
ina position about 120 feet from the shore hne. Ot the three indicators, only 
the one measuring the strain perpendicular to the shore showed much change 
In one test, on Feb, 22, the strain changed by O.OL4S inch in L-meter length in 
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a period of 3.5 hours. The ice was 32 in. thick, and it can be shown that the 
radius of curvature thus introduced was about 3500 ft, if the ice sheet was 
originally flat. Since the elastic properties for such a slow rate of strain are 
not known, the stress cannot be calculated. 





Fic. 34. Device for measuring expansion and contraction in the zone of tide cracks. Four 
12-in. nails anchor the center and the ends of three 1-meter long telescoping arms. Changes 
in the lengths of the arms are recorded on the dial indicators. 








Fic. 35. Miscellaneous instruments and tools used on the icebreaker. 








Figure 35 shows some of the tools used in this work—indeed an odd lot for 
physicists. A torsion vane current meter is shown at A, used for measuring 
water currents through a hole in the ice. At C is a 2-in. X6-ft ice chisel (of a 
design suggested by T. A. Harwood and Lt.-Cmdr. J. P. Croal of the Defence 
Research Board), and at D an ice scoop for removing the chips. The combina- 
tion, with if necessary the extension rods at B and E, can be used to dig a hole 
in ice quite rapidly. The use of the pruning saw at G and the logger’s saw at H 
is evident. Not shown is a gasoline-operated chain saw which proved very useful 
for cutting in a thick continuous ice cover. An ice corer (F), which was made in 
the ship’s machine shop, was less satisfactory than the S.I.P.R.E. model. 
Another useful 5.1.P.R.E. kit is a 1-in. drill with extensions for measuring 
ice thickness. 
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QUASI-PERSISTENT CURRENTS IN RINGS COMPOSED OF 
SUPERCONDUCTING AND NON-SUPERCONDUCTING REGIONS! 


H. J. FINK 


ABSTRACT 


A number of rings composed of a superconductor (Pb, In) apart from a small 
insert of normal metal (Cu) perpendicular to the current flow have been investi- 
gated between 1.30° K and 4.33° K for Pb—Cu and between 1.30° K and 3.20° K 
for In—Cu. It was found that for samples with good electrical contact the decay 
of the magnetic field due to the current is exponential and that the effective 
resistance increased compared with the bulk resistance of Cu by approxi- 
mately 2.1 for the Pb—Cu rings and by 18.5 for the In—Cu rings. Two different 
thicknesses of the Cu inserts (0.0125 cm and 0.0053 cm) were used and it was 
found that the resistivity of the thin Cu insert increased with respect to the thick 
foil by 16% for the Pb—Cu system and by 36% for the In—Cu system. Part of this 
relative increase can be explained as a size effect due to electron scattering in the 
Cu insert. The effective resistance of the Pb—Cu rings shows a maximum at 
approximately 3.4° K. The resistance of the In-Cu samples decreases by about 
10% between 3.2° K and 1.3° K. The resistivity of the Cu foil when measured 
separately was constant for the above temperature range. For samples with 
“poor” electrical contact (probably due to some copper oxide on the insert) 
two definite relaxation times were observed. For these samples the effective 
resistance was current and temperature dependent and it was decreasing for 
decreasing currents and decreasing temperatures. This can be explained in terms 
of a rectification effect of the two oxide layers on the insert. The decay of the 
magnetic field of the ring is consistent with the decay of a current in an L-R 
circuit. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


When a current is flowing from a superconductor into a normal conductor, 
then under steady-state conditions the boundary surface will be an equi- 
potential surface because the electric field in the superconducting metal is 
zero. From Maxwell's second equation it follows that for steady-state condi- 
tions curl E = —B = 0 and therefore the current will be homogeneously 
distributed over the contact surface as it is over any cross section of the 
normal conductor (von Laue 1949; London 1950). Because the supercon- 
ducting current is a surface current and the current in the normal conductor 
is evenly distributed over the cross section the path of the current must be 
bent in the superconductor at the normal-superconducting boundary such 
that the above boundary conditions are satished. In addition one could 
imagine that some of the electrons moving from the superconducting into 
the normal metal (or vice versa) are scattered at the boundary. It was decided 
to investigate a closed system (circular ring) composed almost entirely of a 
superconductor apart from a small segment of a normal metal. When a current 
is induced in the ring and the normal metal is perpendicular to the current 
flow then one would expect the current to decay exponentially with a time 
constant L/R, where L is the inductance of the ring determined by its geo- 
metrical dimensions, and R is the resistance of the ring due to the normally 
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conducting insert. When the decay of the magnetic field due to the decay of 
the current in the ring is measured one is able to determine the time constant 
of the ring and from this one can derive the effective resistance. When the 
current decays in the ring curl E is no longer zero as in the steady-state case. 
It seems worth while to perform experiments to measure the effective resistance 
of the rings for different metals to see if there is any large deviation from the 
bulk resistance of the foil. These results should give some information about 
scattering at the normal and superconducting boundaries. On removal of an 
external magnetic field a quasi-persistent current is induced in the ring and 
its initial value should be proportional to the magnitude of the applied mag- 
netic field as long as the applied magnetic field is smaller than or approximately 
equal to half the critical field of the superconductor. If a magnetic field perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the ring which is larger than the critical field is removed 
from the ring, the superconducting material will be in the normal state as 
long as the magnetic field on the surface of the metal due to the current is 
larger than the critical field. When the current drops to its critical value the 
metal should go over into the superconducting state. Therefore it seems also 
worth while to investigate by direct magnetic measurements if the maximum 
effective initial current is determined by the critical field of the superconductor. 


Il. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 
The resistivity of the Cu foils was measured by a conventional current 
voltage method. Two different thicknesses of the Cu insert were used. Figure 
l(a) shows the arrangement of the samples. A and B are the current leads and 
C and D are the connections to measure the potential drop across /; / was 


(a) 
Fic. 1. (a) Cu sample for resistance measureme it. 


(6) Potentiometer circuit for resistance meisurement of Cu samples. 


approximately 10 to Ll cm, w~ 1/2cm, and c < 0.1 cm. The thickness of the 
Cu foils was 0.0125 and 0.0053 cm. Figure 1(6) shows the circuit diagram of the 


potentiometer circuit for measuring the resistance of the above samples. EF, 
is a bank of storage batteries of 110 volts, E. an ordinary battery, A are 
ammeters, R a standard resistor (0.1 ohm), and G a galvanometer which was 
critically damped. The sensitivity of G was 3.88X10-' wa/mm on a scale 4 
meters from G. The internal resistance of G was 22.2 ohms and the critical 


external damping resistance was 45 ohms. The current 7; was varied between 
100 ma and 500 ma. When the voltage drop across CD is the same as the 
voltage drop across the standard resistor R then G gives no deflection. When- 
ever the temperature was changed one had to wait approximately 1/2 hour 
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until the fluctuations of G died away but small fluctuations remained such 
that the readings could be taken only within +2 mm. The only limitation on 
the accuracy is the sensitivity of G, the fluctuations, and the accuracy of the 
ammeters. The resistance of the samples could then be measured within 1%. 
For the Cu foil of thickness 0.0125 cm the resistivity was 6.62 XK 10-9 ohm-cm 
and for the 0.0053-cm foil, 8.06X10~-® ohm-cm. All readings were constant 
between 1.3° K and 4.3° K. From experimental results of the anomalous 
skin effect by Chambers (1950) the mean free path of the electrons may be 
calculated from pl = 6.5X10-” ohm-cm?; / is then of the order of 107% cm. 
The mean free path of the electrons is of the same order of magnitude as the 
thickness of the foils. If one applies a correction for the size effect of ‘‘thick”’ 
films (MacDonald 1956) the bulk resistance of the 0.0125-cm foil is approxi- 
mately 3% smaller and that of the 0.0053-cm foil approximately 6%. 

The copper foils were carefully covered with 99.98% pure lead foil or 
99.95% pure indium. Heat was then applied simultaneously on both sides of 
the foil, the temperature being just a few degrees above the melting point of 
lead or indium. Some samples were prepared in air and some while blowing 
helium gas across the foil. There were no differences in the final result within 
the accuracy of the experiment. The surface of the Cu foil had to be free from 
oxide, otherwise In and Pb did not stick on the copper and especially the 
Pb-Cu samples were difficult to prepare. A number of lead and indium rings 
were cast around copper inserts in an aluminum mold. Samples Ic, 26, 2c, and 
4b (see Table |) were prepared 1 day before the experiments were performed 
and the rest of the samples were cast approximately 3 months before measure- 
ments were taken. All the rings were of the same dimensions. The mean radius, 
a, of the rings was 1.305 cm and the radius of the circular cross section, b, was 
0.205 cm. Therefore for an entirely superficial current the inductance of the 
ring was 31.7X10~-° henries (Shoenberg 1952). 

The actual field measurements were performed by comparing the horizontal 
components of the magnetic field due to the decaying current with the hori- 
zontal component of the magnetic field of the earth. The instant at which 
these components are equal and opposite could be observed by the ‘‘flip-over”’ 
of a compass needle. By observing the times of flip-overs at different distances 
from the ring the decay of the current could be determined. Figure 2(a) 
shows the magnetic field components due to the current in the ring. When the 
compass needle flipped over, the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetic 
field #7, balances the horizontal component of the magnetic field due to the 
current. Therefore (Smythe 1950) at balance: 

(1) bat : | eter EK]. 
2r = p[(at+-p)?+27]'*L(a—p)?+2 

where J, is the current at t = 0, 7 the time constant of the ring, a the radius 
of the ring, p, 2, and H, the quantities as defined in Fig. 2(a), and K and E 
are complete elliptic integrals of the first and second kind and they are func- 
tions of k®, where ? is defined by: 
(1a) P= _~ ; 

(a+o)?+2? 
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TABLE I 


Superconducting materials, thickness of the Cu inserts, time constants, effective resistivity 
of the Cu inserts, and relations between the resistivities (po is the resistivity of the bulk Cu) 





Range of 
Thickness tempera- 
Supercon- of Cu tures 
Sample ducting insert, investi- (r)av pX10° 
No. material X10%cm_ gated,°K sec 


ohm-cm = p/po_ pi2-5/ps-3 —Pin/PPb 
ae 21:2 
.30 
20 3.6 
.30 
21 3 
oe 
.22 
33 


la Pb 12. 
1b Pb 12.6 
le Pb 12. 
ld Pb 


oe ee if et fe te 


Average 
23 
32 
.23 
31 
23 
31 
.22 
35 


2a 


Average 
3a .20 
34 
32 
33 

Average 93.4 14.5 
31 
38 
35 


4b 
30 
Average 172 22.6 0.543 10.0 


3b 


=n OS 


bo 


da 


noe 


(b) t (seq) 


Fic. 2. (a) The magnetic field distribution at a point P. H, and H, are due to the current 
in the ring and Hy, is the horizontal component of the magnetic field of the earth. 
(b) The “‘flip-over’’ of a small compass needle for sample la at 4.22° K; z is the 
distance as shown in Fig. 2(a). 
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Figure 2(b) shows a plot when the compass needle ‘‘flipped over’’, where the 
distance z is plotted as a function of time. This method is not very accurate to 
determine 7; its main purpose was to check if the magnetic field at ¢ = 0 fora 
ring with a non-superconducting insert is the same as compared with a ring 
without an insert. The curve in Fig. 2(b) was extrapolated to ¢ = 0. Then a 
separate experiment was performed with a completely superconducting ring 
of the same dimensions and the same superconducting material. In both cases 
the external applied field which was removed was larger than H,/2. The 
current was therefore the maximum possible persistent current for the com- 
pletely superconducting ring. For the ring with the normal insert the current 
at t = 0 (due to the extrapolation) may be compared with the above current. 
For an applied field larger than H,/2 the initial current will be larger than J,, 
but this current will decay very rapidly because the material of the ring is in 
the normal state. When the current reaches the critical current (within a 
fraction of a second) the ring (except the insert) does become superconducting 
and the effective initial current as determined from Fig. 2(b) is just this 
current and it is the same as the maximum persistent current within the 
accuracy of the experiment. In the further discussion of this paper the maxi- 
mum persistent current is always considered the maximum initial current. 
Figure 2(b) shows the experimental points of sample la for currents circulating 
im clockwise and counterclockwise direction in the ring. The plot in Fig. 2(0) 
was calibrated by the magnetic field measurements of the completely super- 
conducting sample. The ratio [o/H, was calculated for the above sample 
from eq. (1) and (la) for z = 7.1 cm, t = 0, and p = 3.00 cm. With the above 
ratio the solid line in Fig. 2(b) was plotted for 7 = 21.5 seconds. 

To determine the time constants of the rings accurately (better than 2%) 
the rings were coupled to a coaxial coil which was in series with a sensitive 
galvanometer and an external critical damping resistance. The undamped 
period of the galvanometer was 4.7 seconds. When the external magnetic 
field was removed a switch in the galvanometer circuit was closed and the 
rate of decay of the magnetic field due to the quasi-persistent current was 
observed. For observation times larger than 5 to 6 seconds after removal of 
the external field the galvanometer follows accurately (within 1%) the induced 
current in the coaxial coil due to the decaying magnetic field of the ring. The 
rate of decay of the magnetic field for all the samples in Table I was of the 
form I = Ige—*’*. 

Figure 3a shows the galvanometer deflection of sample 4a plotted as a 
function of time for various initial currents at 1.38° K and 2.31° K. For 
I) < I, in Fig. 3a I) was the same for both temperatures. Figure 3b shows a 
similar plot for sample Id for initial currents J) = 7, at various temperatures. 
From the slope of the galvanometer versus time plot the time constants of 
the various samples were determined and the average tabulated in Table I. 
The tabulated values of the time constants are average values over the 
temperature range stated in Table I for various initial currents. J) was varied 
for some samples from J, to approximately 7,/7. No variation of 7 for different 
current was found within the accuracy of the experiment. Figure 4(a) shows 
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Fic. 3. The deflection of the galvanometer due to the decaying current in the ring for (a) 
sample 4a and (6) for sample 1d. 


r plotted as a function of temperature for samples la and 1d and Fig. 4(b) 
shows the same for sample 3a. The time constants of the Pb—Cu system showed 
a minimum of approximately 3% at 3.4° K as compared with the time constant 
at 4.22° kK, and for the In—Cu samples the time constant was increasing 
between 3.2° K and 1.3° K by approximately 10%. However, the effective 
resistance of the rings was very much different for the two systems with the 
same thickness of the Cu insert. The effective resistance in the In—Cu systems 
was approximately nine times larger than in the Pb—Cu rings, and in the 
average the absolute value of the resistivity of the Cu insert increased by 
a factor of approximately 2.1 in the Pb-Cu ring as compared with 18.5 in 
the In—Cu ring. The ratio of the bulk resistivity of the ‘‘thick’’ to the “thin” 
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foil is 0.847. When this value is compared with the measured ratios due to the 
decay of the current (Table I) one notices that for the Pb—Cu system the above 
ratio decreased by approximately 16% and for the In—Cu rings by 36%. 





z 
Tazz 
1.05} 
1.00 
0.95 
Oo — #10, %22*2!.Ssec 
a — 1d, Ta227385sec Voie + 3.27 sec 








| 2 3 4 °K ' 2 3% 


Fic. 4. The ratio of the time constants as a function of temperature (a) samples la and 
1d (Pb-Cu), (b) sample 3a (In—Cu). 


However, due to the difficulties in preparing the Pb—Cu rings the measured 
time constants for these systems strayed (Table I). This is probably due to 
‘different quality in electrical contact between the lead and the copper. The 
surface at the contact between Pb and Cu was visually inspected with a 
magnification of 10 and it was found that the copper foil for samples la, 10, 
and 2a was slightly bent, the Pb at the surface on the contact surface showed 
small holes, and the contact was not as clean as for samples 1d, 2c, and 2d. 
Samples lc and 26 were of intermediate quality between the above two groups 
as far as visual inspection is concerned. Therefore the rings with the longer 
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Fic. 5. The deflection of the galvanometer as a function of time for two “faulty” Pb-Cu 
samples, No. le with a = 0.0125 cm and No. 2e with a = 0.0053 cm Cu insert. The number of 
turns of the pick-up coil coaxial to the ring was different for the two samples. 
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time constants appear to be more reliable samples. Comparing the rings with 
the longest time constants only, one finds that the resistance of the Cu insert 
in the Pb—Cu rings increases by a factor of approximately 1.6 as compared 
with the bulk Cu and in the In—Cu rings it increases by 18.1. The ratio of the 
resistivity of the ‘‘thick’’ to the “‘thin’’ foil decreases for the Pb—-Cu rings by 
26% and for the In—Cu rings by 40%. 

The Pb of sample le (12.5 10-* cm Cu insert) and of sample 2e (5.3 X 10-3 
cm Cu insert) had a ‘‘poor’’ electrical contact with the Cu foil (they are not 
included in Table I). Figure 5 shows the plot of the galvanometer deflection 
versus time for these samples at 1.33° K and 4.23° K for initial currents 
I, = I,. There are two distinct time constants. The same curves were repro- 
duced when the current direction in the rings was reversed. After the experi- 
ment of sample 2e, the Pb ring could be pulled apart from one side of the Cu 
insert which indicated a poor mechanical contact. No such curves were obtained 


for In—Cu samples. 


III. UNCERTAINTIES OF THE MEASUREMENTS 

The accuracy of the resistance measurement of the Cu samples by the 
current-voltage method was ~1%; the accuracy of the time constant measure- 
ment for various initial current (Jo = 7, to 7,/7) was better than 2% for 
constant temperature. For constant temperature the dissipation of energy 
in the Cu insert due to the current was varied approximately by a factor of 50. 
This did not change the effective resistance within the above accuracy of the 
measurement, and therefore errors due to the heating of the Cu foil may be 
neglected. At 1.3° K the critical current of the In samples was 3.3 times 
smaller than that of Pb and at higher temperatures even smaller. Therefore 
the increased resistance in the Cu foil in the In rings compared with the Pb 
rings was not due to overheating of the insert. No interdiffusion data for Pb 
and Cu, and Cu and In could be found in the literature. Probably the diffusion 
rates are very small and have not been measured. The mean free path of the 
electrons in the bulk Cu is of the same order of magnitude as the thickness 
of the inserts. 

The main uncertainty is in the contact between the superconducting material 
and the Cu insert. A good contact was fairly easy to achieve for the In—Cu 
samples and difficult for the Pb—Cu rings: therefore the large stray in r for the 
latter. However, the author believes that the samples with the larger time 
constants had a good contact over the whole cross section of the ring. The 
thickness of both Cu foils varied by +3% and their impurity content was 
unknown. For the determination of the effective resistivity of the rings L was 
calculated for an entirely superficial current. This is not exactly correct because 
the current in the insert is not superficial. The error in L, however, can be 
neglected compared with the above uncertainties. 


IV. DISCUSSION 


(a) When one performs experiments with multiply connected bodies such 
as rings the measurements which are taken are actually magnetic and from 
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these one deduces the electrical properties of the sample. By measuring 
the ratio of the magnetic moment to the angular momentum when a magnetic 
field was applied to a superconducting sphere, Kikoin and Goobar (1938, 
1940) and Pry, Lathrop, and Houston (1952) showed that the Landé g-factor 
of a superconductor is approximately unity, which indicates that the dia- 
magnetism of a superconductor is caused by ordinary electron flow and not 
in any way by the electron spin. The present experiments confirm the electrical 
properties of a superconductor. By decreasing the thickness of a small non- 
superconducting insert the time constant of an exponential decay of a magnetic 
field increased correspondingly. For zero thickness of the insert the magnetic 
field will be equal to the initial magnetic field with finite insert. Because the 
maximum initial magnetic field on the surface of the ring is equal to the 
critical field of a completely superconducting ring and the ring behaves 
externally like an L-R circuit, one may conclude by analogy with an L-R 
circuit that a current is flowing in the ring and that for R approaching zero the 
permanent magnetic field of a ring is due to a persistent current; its maximum 
value is determined by the critical magnetic field of the superconductor. 

(b) The effective resistance of the thin copper foil increased with respect 
to the thick foil by approximately 16% for the Pb—-Cu system and by 36% 
for the In—Cu system. The absolute value of the resistivity increased by a 
factor of 2.1 for the Pb—Cu rings and by 18.5 for the In—Cu samples. Because 
the ‘‘thick’’ and the “‘thin’’ copper foils are only 12.6 and 6.2 times larger 
than the mean free path of the electrons in the bulk material one would 
expect to get scattering at the boundary surfaces between the normal and 
superconducting material. If one assumes that such scattering surfaces exist, 
and if the electrons in the normal metal are scattered at the normal-super- 
conducting boundaries only, and if one also assumes that the increase in 
resistivity of the insert is the same as that of a “thick”’ film, then one can 
estimate p/po from (Fuchs 1938; Wilson 1954): 
(2) po Blo 
p 8t 
where /y) is the mean free path in the bulk and ¢ is the thickness of the insert. 
For J) = 1.01%10-* cm and 0.855X10-* cm for the bulk material of the 
“thick” and ‘“‘thin’”’ foils, respectively, one obtains p/po = 1.033 and 1.069. 
This checks barely with the Pb-Cu samples and not at all with the In—-Cu 
rings (see Table I). Experimentally the ratios are always larger than the 
calculated values. However, p/po increases for the thinner foil as expected 
from eq. (2). Equation (2) takes into consideration only the scattering inside 
the Cu insert. It neglects scattering at the boundary surface when the electrons 
are in the superconducting material. The increase in p/po is experimentally 
very much larger for the In—Cu rings as compared with the Pb-Cu samples 
and this is probably due to some barrier effect but it is not clear why there 
is such a large discrepancy. 

The Pb-Cu samples showed a small but definite increase in resistivity at 
3.4° K. Gerritson and Linde (1951) found for silver and gold manganese alloys 
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that the resistance after passing through a minimum passes through a subse- 
quent maximum at some lower temperature and falls once more with reduction 
of temperature. Mendoza and Thomas (1951) observed only a resistance 
minimum in copper alloys. The resistance of the above Cu foil was constant 
between 1.3° KK and 4.3° K when measured separately. However, in the 
Pb-Cu rings a resistance maximum appeared. Similarly for the In—Cu samples 
the effective resistance was temperature dependent and decreased with 
decreasing temperatures (Fig. 4). No interdiffusion data of the above metals 
could be found in the literature and any effect due to interdiffusion has been 
neglected in the above considerations. Because electron-scattering processes at 
low temperatures are not very well understood the present results are of 
considerable interest. 

(c) When a current is induced in a ring composed of a superconductor apart 
from a small insert of normal metal perpendicular to the current flow, then 
the maximum initial current which can be induced in the ring is the same as 
the maximum persistent current in an entirely superconducting ring of the 
same dimensions and the same superconducting material provided the bulk 
of the ring is in the superconducting state. 

(d) If the electrical contact on both sides of the insert are of good quality, 
then the decay of the magnetic field due to the current in the ring is exponential. 

(e) However, if the electrical contacts are not of good quality on both sides 
of the normally conducting insert, the rate of decay of the magnetic field is 
initially larger and then decreases (Fig. 5). For one sample the initial time 
constant is approximately the same for 4.23° K and 1.33° K, the second time 
constant increases for decreasing temperatures. For these samples the initial 
current was the critical current. The effective resistance of the above rings was 
decreasing for decreasing currents and the decrease was larger for lower 
temperatures. The only explanation of the two time constants could be due 
to the rectifying effect of small patches of copper oxide on both sides of the 
insert (they were not visible to the naked eye) which are likely to occur. 
Groetzinger, Schneider, and Schwend (1956) showed that rectification between 
a superconductor and a semiconductor does exist at low temperatures. Bedard 
and Meissner (1956) measured the contact resistance between normal and 
superconducting metals when they were separated by their natural oxide layers. 
They found that two of their samples showed rectification at low currents. 
An oxide layer shows barrier rectification only if it is of the order of 100 A 
or thicker. Very thin oxide layers show rectification because of the tunnel 
effect of the electrons. If one assumes that the copper insert and the oxide 
layers on both sides of the foil can be represented by two rectifiers back to 
back* connected by the resistance of the insert, then the combined voltage— 
current characteristic of this assembly is able to explain the decrease in 
resistance with decreasing current and also the fact that when the current is 
reversed the same galvanometer deflections are obtained. The decrease of the 
resistance with decreasing temperatures is consistent with the above picture 


*I am grateful to Professor KR. E. Burgess for suggesting this explanation. 
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and it also explains the increase in resistance with increasing currents in 
Bedard and Meissner’s experiments. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SUPERCONDUCTIVITY IN TANTALUM 
WIRES BY A CURRENT! 


H. J. Fink 


ABSTRACT 
The transition from the superconducting to the normal state of various pre- 
stretched tantalum wires carrying current was investigated. When the resistance 
of the wire jumps discontinuously from the superconducting to the normal or 
intermediate state as a current is passed through it, then this current is defined 
as the critical current /,. For temperatures T < (T.—5 millidegrees K) the 
resistance of the wire jumps directly from zero resistance to its normal value at 
the critical current, such that the total cross section of the wire goes effectively 
into the normal state. Between (7,—5 millidegrees K) and 7, the resistance of the 
wire jumps at 7, to any fraction of the normal resistance between approximately 
zero and one. For constant temperatures the resistance-current plots show a 
large hysteresis effect. The transition temperature, 7., of the various samples is 
strongly dependent upon their normal resistivity at helium temperatures. If the 
wires with a small constant current (4.2 ma) flowing in them are cooled from 
above the transition temperature, the resistance decreases above T, and ap- 
proaches zero at approximately 7,, where 7, is defined by the extrapolation of 
the 7.-T curve to 7, = 0. If the wires are heated from below 7. the same 

resistance—temperature curves are reproduced. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


When a current is passed through a superconducting wire, then a resistance 
appears when the magnetic field at the surface of the wire reaches the critical 
field, H7,. This is Silsbee’s hypothesis (Silsbee 1916) and it has been experi- 


mentally verified by a number of authors (Scott 1948; Rinderer 1956). 
London (1937) showed that for J > J, a core in the wire must exist which 
can be neither normal nor superconducting but must be in the intermediate 
state. Assuming (a) the intermediate state exists in a core where the magnetic 
field at any point is equal to //7,, (6) the current density is continuous at the 
boundary surface of the core (which is in the intermediate state) and the 
normal conducting shell, and (c) the electric field is constant over the total 
cross section of the wire, one is able to find an expression for the increase of 


resistance R with current /: 
(1) R/R, = (1/2)1IFtVfl—-U./ 174] for FF, 


where 2, is the resistance of the wire in the normal state. When the current 
approaches the current /, as defined above, the resistance of the wire should 
jump abruptly to 1/2 Rk, and for very large currents approach the value R, 
asymptotically. The above assumptions do not specify anything about the 
detailed structure of the intermediate state, but London (1950) assumes that 
the core consists of superconducting and normal disks perpendicular to the 


current flow in the wire. 
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Kuper (1952) employs London’s suggestion of a disk-like intermediate state 
core. He derives an expression for R/R,, assuming that the thickness of the 
normal disks is small compared with the mean free path of the electrons in the 
normal state. The electrons are scattered on the interfaces between the normal 
and superconducting disks and this increases the resistance R. The initial jump 
of R/R, for J = J, is no longer 1/2 but larger. He also assumes that distortions 
of the electron path do not change the resistance (only the Gibb’s function), 
that the surface energy does not change the Gibb’s function very much, and 
that the singularities of London’s model on the axis of the wire may be neg- 
lected. With these assumptions and some approximations Kuper obtains the 


following expression : 


) dnt. ai. tf ah. 
(2) R/R, = a(i+4/ -(4) | 1-244 1—exe( -2)} ]) tor 7 > 7, 


where y = a//, a is the radius of the cylindrical wire, / is the mean free path of 
the electrons. Therefore at J = /, the resistance ratio R,/R, is a function of y. 
for y = 0, R./R, = 1 and for y = », R,/R, = 1/2. Hence metals in which 
the mean free path of the electrons is very small compared with the radius 
of the wire should satisfy eq. (1). In the present experiments y is large com- 
pared with previous experiments. 

Gorter’s model (Gorter 1957) is a dynamic model which employs the 
phenomenon of supercooling of the normal phase. In the intermediate state the 
boundaries between the superconducting and normal phase are assumed to be 
parallel to the current. These boundaries would move continuously in the 
direction perpendicular to the (constant) current and the local magnetic field 
and the voltage drop observed in the direction of the current flow would be 
due to induction. If one assumes that the normal phase persists when the 
magnetic field falls below the critical value /7, and that an intermediate state 
mixture is set up everywhere J] < //, if the field has fallen to a value q,//, in the 
normal phase (q, is a parameter smaller than 1), then the critical resistance is 
approximately 0.7 of the normal resistance (for 0.75 < q, < 1.0). The super- 
cooling introduces periodicity into the dynamic model and Gorter and Potters 
(1958) have made some numerical calculations of the velocity of the phase 
boundary, the upper limit of the amplitudes of the voltage variations, and 
their frequency. In the above model the heat of transformation and the surface 
energy between the normal and superconducting phase have been neglected. 

The first conclusive investigations concerning the transition from the 
superconducting to the normal state were performed by Schubnikow and 
Alekseyevsky (1936) and Alekseyevsky (1938). They observed that R,/R, 
~ 0.8 at 1.95° K for a polycrystalline tin wire of radius 0.0056 cm and a 
monocrystalline wire of radius 0.0080 cm. At approximately 2/, the resistance 
of the wire approaches R, in contradiction with eq. (1) and (2). They esti- 
mated the temperature rise due to current heating inside the wire to approxi- 
mately 10-*° k. 

Scott (1948) performed some experiments on polycrystalline indium wires 
of radius 0.005, 0.014, and 0.0175 cm between 3.34° K and 3.38° K. He 
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estimates that the temperature rise due to the heating effect of the current 
has no influence upon R,/R,, and he finds that R,/R, is 0.85, 0.79, and 0.77 
for the wire of radius 0.005, 0.014, and 0.0175 cm respectively in the above 
temperature range. He also verifies Silsbee’s hypothesis. Scott’s results do 
not satisfy eq. (1) but they fit eq. (2) with / = 2.4X10-% cm. 

Rinderer (1956) investigated tin wires of various impurity content of radius 
0.0375 cm between 7, = 3.72° K and 3.27° K. He estimates the maximum tem- 
perature rise for his purest sample to approximately 3X 10~4° K. He confirms 
Silsbee’s hypothesis. He finds that his purest sample satisfies approximately 
eq. (1); however, R./R, is temperature dependent as well as dependent upon 
the impurity content of his samples. His samples satisfy eq. (2) only quali- 
tatively. R./R, increases with increasing y by varying the impurity content 
in contradiction with Kuper’s theory. For currents smaller than 4+ amperes the 
transition becomes continuous. He states that the impurity content of his 
samples is responsible for the continuous transition. 





2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 
The present experiments were designed to test London’s and Kuper’s 
equation for large y. Various experiments were performed on tantalum wires 
of radius 0.0127 cm and 0.00635 cm. The wires were purchased from the 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, North Chicago. According to speci- 
fication they were stretched 15, 21, 22% and annealed. The impurity content 
was not known. Therefore it was decided to perform some metallurgical 
tests in order to find the relative strain and impurity content of the above 
three different samples. Three pieces of each wire were mounted in bakelite at 
approximately 160° C, polished, and etched with hydrofluoric acid. The shape 
of the grains was studied under the microscope and they were found to be 
equiaxed for all three samples. This implies that if there were any strains in 
the metal, those strains must be very small. Then another four pieces of wire 
were mounted in bakelite mounts and metallographically polished. These four 
pieces of each wire were tested in triplicate microhardness measurements 
using a 136° square pyramid diamond penetrator and a 200-g load. The 
diamond pyramid hardness (D.P.H.) is defined as the load per unit area of 
surface contact in kilograms per square millimeter. Table | shows that for 
sample 3 the D.P.H. is the smallest and that the D.P.H. increases as the 
normal resistivity at helium temperatures. Assuming that the strain in the 
wires may be neglected, sample 3 appears to be the purest because generally 


TABLE I 


Length, radius, stretch, resistance, and diamond pyramid hardness of samples 


Length CD, Radius, Stretch, R300, pnat 4.4° K, 

Sample cm cm % ohms R,/R300 ohm-cm D.P.H. 
l 13.6 12.7xX10°3 22 0.412 0.112 1.72X10°6 192 
la 2.3¢ 12.7xX10-* 22 0.0722 0.119 1.89 10-6 192 
2 1.61 6.351073 15 0.222 0.175 3.05x<10°° 204 
3 1.38 12.7103 21 0.039 0.0703 1.00K10°¢ 167 
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the hardness increases with increasing impurity content. The resistivity of 
the tantalum is fairly large at 300° K (see Table I) as well as the normal 
resistivity at helium temperatures compared with tin and indium. This has 
the advantage that one can measure the resistance of the samples fairly 
accurately for small currents (near the transition temperature) with conven- 
tional methods. For the measurement of the resistance of the above samples a 
standard current-voltage method was used. The current and voltage leads 
were copper and were spot-welded to the tantalum wire. 

Figure 1 shows the plot of the critical current versus the temperature 
difference (7 — 7). The values of 7, are compiled in Table II. The transition 
temperatures increase strongly with decreasing R,/R300. For sample 2, two 


TABLE II 


Transition temperature, slope at 7, external applied field, and noise of samples 


Maximum noise ampli- 





Slope at T = T,, tude per unit length 
Sample Tak oersted/° K ceeraas in CD, pv/cm 
1 4.2325 Earth mag. ~+10 
field 
la 4.2216 —276 0 ~+20 
2 4.109; Earth mag. ~+30 
field 
2 4.109, —320 0 ~+100 
3 4.3230 —334 0 ~+20 








separate experiments were performed: one with the magnetic field of the 
earth compensated, the other without compensation. Between these experi- 
ments the sample was kept at room temperature for about a week. The 
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difference in 7, is remarkably small. For samples la, 2, and 3 the magnetic 
field of the earth was compensated to less than 1% of its value with two 
Helmholtz coils 34 and 24 cm in diameter. Sample 2 and sample 1 were 
measured in the magnetic field of the earth. The samples were suspended 
vertically. The vertical component of the magnetic field of the earth was 
approximately .55 oersted and the horizontal component .20 oersted. The 
measurements for the uncompensated magnetic field of the earth are rather 
a complex case of superposition of a longitudinal and transverse field, and 
the field due to the current which is of the same order of magnitude as the 
magnetic field of the earth for small current values. 

Figure 2 shows a plot of R,./R, versus temperature for the above samples. 
The transition temperatures determined from the 7, versus temperature plot 
are not of basic importance for the sample with uncompensated magnetic 
field of the earth. The value R,/R, approaches unity for temperatures 4 to 6 
millidegrees below the transition temperature. For the samples with uncom- 
pensated magnetic field of the earth the transition bandwidth was about 15 
to 20 millidegrees. For these samples the transition was sharp even for values 
of R./R, < 1/2 and no tails were observed. For increasing currents R/R, 
approached unity. Figure 3a shows the resistance plotted versus the current 
for four different critical currents of sample 1. For example when R,/R, 
was 0.80, R / R, approached unity at 7/7, = 1.3, and when R,/R, was 0.15, 
R/R, approached unity at 7/7, = 2.7. For resistances smaller than R, large 
voltage fluctuations were observed across the samples. Because the time 
constant of the galvanometer was 2 seconds and the galvanometer was under 
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Fic. 3. (a) The resistance of sample 1 as a function of current at constant temperatures 


when the magnetic field of the earth was not compensated 
(6) The resistance of sample 3 as a function of current at 7 = 4.307° K when the 


magnetic field of the earth was compensated. 
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damped, the frequencies of the fluctuations which could be observed were 
close to 1 c.p.s. The largest amplitudes of fluctuations were not observed at the 
transition but approximately at J/J, = 1.1. Table II also shows the maximum 
noise voltages as observed by the galvanometer deflections. These values are 
only approximate. For the case of the compensated earth’s magnetic field the 
fluctuations were narrowed to a region of approximately 4 to 6 millidegrees. 
The fluctuations were mostly of random nature as observed on the galvano- 
meter, but sometimes over short periods of time the galvanometer deflections 
were “kicks” in one direction only. The transition points (Fig. 2) of the R./R, 
versus 7—7 > plot for R,/R, < 1 (especially for the samples with compensated 
magnetic fields of the earth) are therefore accurate to 10 to 20% only. For 
small currents (< 50 ma) the voltage fluctuations were very strong as soon 
as the critical current was approached. Therefore for those currents it is not 
clear if this initial deflection of the galvanometer at J = 7, was due to the 
fluctuations. However, for the samples with uncompensated earth’s magnetic 
field the initial deflection of the galvanometer at J = J, was due to a dis- 
continuity in R/R, and it is believed that the same is true when the magnetic 
field of the earth is compensated. With the magnetic field of the earth com- 
pensated only the resistance at 7/7, was measured. The current was then 
increased to approximately 3/,, the normal resistance of the wire was checked, 
and then the current was decreased until J = J;, where J, is the current when 
the metal goes from the normal into the superconducting state. Figure 3b shows 
the resistance of sample 3 plotted as a function of current at T = 4.307° K. 

When the current was increased above the critical current and then de- 
creased, all the samples showed a strong hysteresis effect as observed by other 
investigators (Scott 1948; Rinderer 1956). For sample 3, J;/J, decreased 
linearly from approximately 0.8 at 7, = 100 ma to 0.5 at 7, = 400 ma. For 
sample la J,/7, was 0.55 at J, = 100 ma and 0.45 at J, = 400 ma. For one 
temperature J; is not always exactly reproducible and the /;//, values stray 
approximately 10%. Table II shows also the slope of the H.-7° curves at 
7 = T, based on the assumption that Silsbee’s hypothesis holds. 

The transition from the superconducting to the normal state with increasing 
temperature and constant current was also studied. The current was 4.2 ma 
for samples la, 2, and 3 for which the magnetic field of the earth was compen- 
sated. The smaller R,/Rsoo the sharper is the transition (Fig. 4). Sample 3 
was warmed up as well as cooled at a rate of 3 millidegrees per hour, samples 
la and 2 at a rate of 5 to 8 millidegrees per hour. The same curves were pro- 
duced for cooling and heating for the above temperature drift rates, which 
shows that the samples were at the same temperature as the helium bath. 
The transition width for sample 3 was less than 2 millidegrees for a current of 
4.2 ma. Sample 3 is believed to be purer than sample la and 1a purer than 2. 

When a superconducting wire is cooled from above the transition tempera- 
ture with a constant current flowing in it, then according to eq. (1) at tem- 
perature 7, the intermediate core should appear. A further reduction of the 
temperature will decrease the resistance. The core will grow until it occupies 
the whole wire. Then the resistance will drop suddenly and go into the super- 
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conducting state. However, this picture is not consistent with the present 
experiment. The extrapolation of the 7,-T curves toward the temperature 
axis defines 7. The origin of Fig. 4 is taken at 7. This 7, is at R/R, ~ 0 
and not at R/R, = | as implied by eq. (1). The breadth of the transition is 
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Fic. 4. R/R, vs. temperature difference 7— 7. for 7 = 4.20 ma. 


probably due to impurities and strains (de Haas and Voogd 1931), but there 
is no satisfactory explanation why the resistance of the wires begins to decrease 
above the transition temperatures. 

It was fairly easy to keep the temperature constant with two needle valves 
in series. Above 4° K a temperature change of 1 millidegree corresponds 
approximately to a change in helium vapor pressure of | mm of mercury. No 
other temperature-regulating devices were used. The temperature was deter- 
mined from the vapor pressure of helium read on a mercury manometer with a 
cathetometer and the 1948 temperature scale was used. 


3. UNCERTAINTIES 

The temperature was kept constant for most measurements between 1 
and 2 millidegrees, except for the measurements of Fig. 4 where the resistance 
readings correspond to temperature readings to better than half a millidegree. 
The over-all accuracy of the resistance measurement was 2% or better. The 
values of the diamond pyramid hardness test strayed by approximately +3%. 

The error in temperature due to the static pressure of the liquid helium was 
smaller than 10-°° K and was neglected. 

As soon as a resistance appears the wire will be heated due to the dissipation 
of electric energy. The increase in temperature of the wire A7’ can be separated 
into two terms A7’ = A7‘\+A7>2, where A7; is the increase in temperature at 
the axis of the wire relative to the surface and it will depend upon the thermal 
conductivity A of the wire. A7» is the temperature difference between the 
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helium bath and the surface of the wire and it will depend upon the thermal 
contact resistance a. 


rn 2) 
(3) Be See a 


where Q is the dissipated energy in watts/cm length of the wire, and a is the 
radius of the wire. The first term does not contain any correction for an inter- 
mediate state core. For the smallest currents which make R,/R, ~ 1, Q varies 
from approximately 2X 10~° to 1010-5 watts/cm length of the wires. From 
Hulm’s (1950) measurements on 0.1% impure tantalum at 4.1° K the thermal 
conductivity K = 48.2 10~* watts/cm deg K. The measurements of Mendels- 
sohn and Olsen (1950) and Mendelssohn and Rosenberg (1952) give con- 
siderably larger values for 99.95% and 99.98% pure tantalum respectively. 
With the above smaller value for K the temperature rise A7, of the above 
samples varies from 6.6X10~°° K for sample 3 to 3.4X10-*° K for sample 2. 
Only the second term of eq. (3) is of importance and there is no value of the 
thermal contact resistance for tantalum and helium I in the literature. If one 
takes the value of a for tin and helium I at 4.1° K as ~ 1.5 watts/cm?® deg K 
(Rinderer 1956), then AZ» is of the order of 10-*° K for samples la and 3, 
and 1.7X10-*° K for sample 2 at the above currents. Sample 2 would then 
have an error of larger than 2 millidegrees for current values larger than 65 ma. 
For smaller current values R,/R, < 1 and in this range the increase in tem- 
perature can be neglected compared with the accuracy of the temperature 
measurements. If one compares samples 2 and 3, one finds that R,/R, 
approaches unity when the dissipation of heat due to the current of sample 
2 is five times larger than that of sample 3. This shows that the increase in 
R./R, above 1/2 according to eq. (1) is not due to overheating of the samples. 

























4. DISCUSSION 





(a) For temperatures smaller than 5 millidegrees below the transition tem- 
perature R,/R, is essentially unity for the samples used above. The normal 
resistivity for these samples at helium temperatures was relatively large and 
from this one may conclude that the mean free path of the electrons at this 
temperature is small. Because no data for the mean free path of tantalum at 
helium temperatures can be found in the literature the mean free path is 
estimated from the Fermi energy at absolute zero. Because 
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where 1 is the number of free electrons per unit volume, p the bulk resistivity 
of the metal, and / the mean free path of the electrons. Because tantalum has 
five valence electrons per atom, pl ~ 3X 10~-" ohm-cm?. For the above samples 
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the mean free path is then of the order of 10-* cm. The ratio a// is plotted 
versus R,/R, in Fig. 5. However, some authors assume that only one electron 
per atom contributes to the conductivity of multivalent metals. Therefore for 
n = | the values of y for Ta in Fig. 5 have to be divided by 2.9. Figure 5 shows 
that neither eq. (1) nor eq. (2) is satisfied. Kuper’s equation requires a modi- 
fication for large ratios of a/I. 
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KUPER’S EQUATION 








Fic. 5, Re/Rn vs. a/l. + results by Scott on indium (estimated by Kuper), |—| results by 
Alekseyevsky on tin, O @ results by Rinderer on tin, 0 results on tantalum. 










(b) The ratio of R,/R, close to the transition temperature is believed to 
have any value from zero to one. However, over this narrow temperature 
range (5 millidegrees) no conclusive results can be derived because of large 
low-frequency voltage fluctuations which made accurate resistance measure- 
ments impossible. These fluctuations are probably due to the instability of the 
intermediate state over part of the cross section of the wire. The observed 
voltage fluctuations are not that predicted by Gorter and Potters (1958). 
According to their model the lowest frequencies one should expect for the 
above samples are of the order of 10° to 10’ c.p.s. for 17/H, = 1.1. Voltage 
fluctuations in the intermediate state of Ta were previously observed by 
Webber (1947) and Kaplan and Daunt (1955) and studied by Baird (1958, 1959). 
Near the transition temperature the resistance of the samples is varying 
strongly with temperature and one could imagine that local temperature 
variations and minor fluctuations in the supply current give rise to magnified 
voltage fluctuations across the wires. For current values corresponding to 
R./R, = 1, the voltage fluctuations will not be magnified, because local 
temperature variations in the samples will not change the resistance of the 
metal and hence no magnification will occur. Although the magnetic field of 
the earth was compensated ‘o better than 1%, the stray magnetic field due to 
the current in the current leads of the samples made probably the above com- 
pensation not better than 2%. Because the transition bandwidth in Fig. 2 
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decreases for decreasing magnetic field it is likely that Fig. 2 approaches a 
step function for no stray magnetic fields at all. 

(c) For constant temperature a marked hysteresis loop was observed when 
the current was increased to and decreased from above the critical current. 
When the resistance of the wire jumps from the normal into the superconduct- 
ing state the currents were only reproducible within 10%. However, for 
increasing 7,’s the area underneath the hysteresis loop increased also. For 
equal /,’s the purer sample (sample 3) showed generally a smaller area under- 
neath the loop compared with sample la. If one makes supercooling alone 
responsible for the hysteresis effect, then it is not obvious why the purer 
sample has a smaller area. One would expect that impurities favor the growth 
of nuclei of the stable phase. Probably the magnetic field of the current and 
inhomogeneities in the metal are partly responsible for the hysteresis effect. 

(d) The transition temperatures decreased markedly with increasing resis- 
tivity of the samples at helium temperatures; the difference between samples 
3 and la is more than 200 millidegrees K. According to the theory of super- 
conductivity by Bardeen, Cooper, and Schrieffer (1957) the transition tem- 


perature, 7°, is given by: 
kT, = 1.14(hw) exp(—1/.V(0) V) 


where (hw) is the average phonon energy, .V(O) is the density of Bloch states 
of one spin per unit energy at the Fermi surface, and V is the average of the 
sum of the attractive phonon interaction and the repulsive Coulomb inter- 
action. The criterion of the above theory is that the attractive part of V 
dominates the repulsive. Because tantalum has only one stable isotope, the 
difference in 7, of the various samples cannot be due to the isotope effect. 
N(O) as well as V could be affected by impurities, and strains in the metal 
would change the vibrational spectrum of the lattice and hence (fw). Pines 
(1958) estimates .V(0) V = 0.296 for Ta under the assumption that hw = k@p/2, 
where 9p is the Debye temperature. However, the present state of the theory 
does not allow any quantitative calculations of the changes of the above three 


quantities with impurities and strain and, therefore, one cannot estimate 


which quantity is dominant in this experiment. 

(e) When a prestretched tantalum wire is cooled from above the transition 
temperature with a small constant current (4.2 ma) flowing in it, then the 
resistance decreases above the transition temperature and approaches zero 
at 7 ~7,, where 7. is defined by the extrapolation of the /.-7 curve to 
I, = 0. When a prestretched tantalum wire is heated from below the transi- 
tion temperature with a small constant current flowing in it, then at approxi- 
mately the transition temperature a small resistance appears and the resistance 
approaches its normal value well above the transition temperature. 
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NORMAL GRAIN GROWTH IN 
ZONE-REFINED HIGH-PURITY METALS! 


E. L. HoLMEs AND W. C. WINEGARD 


ABSTRACT 


Comparisons are made between theoretical and experimental rates of boundary 
migration during grain growth in zone-refined metals; these indicate that a 
single-atom process is involved. A model is proposed for the mechanism of 
grain-boundary migration based on the assumption of a single-atom process 
and the fact that the energies of activation for grain growth, both in zone- 
refined lead and tin, are similar to the energy barrier to be overcome by an 
atom in transferring from the solid to the liquid state during melting. 


INTRODUCTION 

The similarity between the experimental activation energies for grain growth 
in zone-refined lead (1958) and tin (1959), and the activation energies for 
liquid self-diffusion in these metals, has been noted by Holmes and Winegard 
(1959). The calculated free energies of activation for grain growth, grain- 
boundary self-diffusion, and liquid self-diffusion were also found to be similar. 
No attempt was made at that time to suggest a definite mechanism for 
boundary migration or to really establish that a single-atom process was 
involved. In the present paper, comparisons are made between the experi- 
mental rates of boundary migration and the calculated rates assuming both 


a single-atom process and a group-type mechanism. On the basis of a single- 
atom process, a mechanism of grain-boundary migration is proposed. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THEORETICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL RATES 
OF MIGRATION 
Following the treatment of Cole, Feltham, and Gilliam (1954), the rate 
of grain-boundary migration assuming a single-atom process may be expressed 
as 


(1) 


where V is the rate of boundary migration, 

v is the frequency of atomic jumps, 

b is the distance moved forward locally by the boundary as an atom 
transfers from one grain to an adjoining grain, i.e., one atomic diameter, 
taken as 2.5 A, 

Q is the activation energy for grain-boundary migration, 

AF is the free energy per atom available for migration, taken as 2b*o/r 

r is taken as average grain diameter, as indicated by a surface count: 


‘Manuscript received December 9, 1958. 
Contribution from the Department of Metallurgical Engineering, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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o is the specific grain-boundary free energy, taken as 200 ergs cm~? 
for lead and as 100 ergs cm~ for tin, as estimated by Aust and Chalmers 
(1951, 1950). 

The values of the rates calculated from equation (1) are compared with the 
experimental values, at various temperatures, in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Comparison between theoretical and experimental rates of boundary migration 


Calculated rate 


Based on single- Based on group- 





Observed atom process process Source of 
Temperature, rate, theory, theory, experimental 
Metal “C cm sec™! cm sec™! cm sec™! results 
Lead 318 6.210-4 11.0X10~4 16X10 Bolling and 
251 4.21074 7.5X10-4 11X10" Winegard (1958) 
168 2.7X10-4 3.3X104 5x<10~ 
Tin 220 8.41074 7.0X10~ £.1KIe' Holmes and 
200 7.0X10~4 2.8X10-4 3.7X107 Winegard (1959) 
180 6.0X10-4 2.51074 3.3107 
5.71 2.3X1074 3.0107 


167 





Also shown in Table I are the rates of boundary migration calculated on 
the basis of the group-process theory of Mott (1948) whereby it is suggested 
that a group of ‘‘n’’ atoms in one crystal “‘melt’’ and then “resolidify”’ on to 
the adjoining crystal yielding a rate 


2vb 


r _ 2vb eee 
(2) = 2b y sr exp| S12) ]. 


The value of n is determined by the fact that nZ (ZL is the latent heat of 
melting per g-atom) = Q, the observed activation energy, and Jy is the 
melting temperature. 

It is clear from Table I that reasonable agreement exists between the 
experimental rates and the rates calculated on the basis of a single-atom 
process. This agrees with the recent results of Aust and Rutter (1959) on 
single grain-boundary migration in zone-refined lead. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN GRAIN GROWTH AND MELTING 

Jackson and Chalmers (1956) have suggested the possibility that the same 
energy barriers that limit the movement of atoms in liquid self-diffusion 
control the movement of atoms from liquid to solid during freezing, and thus 
it might be expected that the activated state for the two processes should 
be the same. A similar proposal has also been made by Frenkel (1946). Jackson 
and Chalmers (1956) then suggest that the activation energy for freezing is 
equal in magnitude to the activation energy for liquid self-diffusion Q, and 
that the activation energy for melting, i.e., the energy barrier to be over- 
come in transferring an atom from solid to liquid, is approximately equal 
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to the sum of the latent heat of fusion and the activation energy for liquid 
self-diffusion. 

From the above considerations, the values of the activation energy for 
melting for lead and tin would be approximately 5.75 kcal/g-atom and 
5.7 kcal/g-atom respectively, taking Q as 4.55 kcal/g-atom for lead (Roth- 
man and Hall 1956) and 4.0 kcal/g-atom for tin (Careri and Paoletti 1955). It 
is immediately apparent that the values for the activation energy of melting 
are similar in magnitude to the values 6.7+0.7 kcal/g-atom and 6.0+0.6 kcal 
g-atom obtained as the activation energies for grain growth in zone-refined 
lead (1958) and tin (1959). 

CONCLUSION 

On the basis of (a) the evidence that a single-atom process is involved 
and (6) the similarity in magnitude between the activation energy for grain 
growth in zone-refined materials and the activation energy for ‘melting’, as 
proposed by Jackson and Chalmers (1956), it is suggested that the mechanism 
of grain growth in high-purity zone-refined metals is similar to that whereby 
an atom is transferred from the solid to the liquid during melting. 

It should be noted that the above considerations are limited to random 
high-angle boundaries for which the grain growth results apply. 
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ABSOLUTE §-COUNTING IN A PROPORTIONAL 
FLOW-COUNTER'! 














J. P. Roatsvic anp R. N. H. HAsLam 





ABSTRACT 


Self-absorption and backscattering of 6-particles have been studied in a 
proportional flow-counter, and empirical formulae are obtained to correct for 
these factors in absolute 8-counting. The correction factors will depend on the 
thickness of the sample, the atomic number of the backscattering material, and 
the maximum energy of the 8-particles. Relationships between the mass-absorption 
coefficient and the maximum energy of the 8-particles for the primary 8-particles, 
and between the mass-absorption coefficient, the maximum energy of the 
B-particles, and the atomic number of the backscattering material for the back- 
scattered §-particles, are obtained. The backscattering function is found to 
depend on the atomic number of the backscattering material alone. 













I. INTRODUCTION 






When the absolute disintegration rate of electrons from a 8-particle-emitting 
source is to be determined, several correction factors have to be applied to the 






experimentally measured counting rate. Following Zumwalt (1947, 1950a) and 





Burtt (1950), these can be classified as follows: 












(1 ) c/m = (dis m) fw ? fe: hx ta. tu. fs. te- te 





where 











c/m = observed counts per minute, after background is subtracted; 
dis/m = absolute number of disintegrations per minute; 






fw = factor for the effect of absorption of 8-particles by the counter window 
and by the air in the space between the counter tube and the source; 
fe = factor for the effect of finite resolving time of the counting tube and 





the circuit; 
fx = factor for the effect of air in scattering of the 8-particles; 
fs = factor for the effect of increase in counting rate due to backscattering 





by the material supporting the source; 

fa = factor for the effect of the source-support structure and walls of the 
housing in scattering 8-particles into the counter tube; 

fs = factor for the effect of the mass of the source in causing both scatter- 






ing and absorption of 8-particles; 
fy = factor for the effect of variation of the ionization efficiency inside 





the tube at different positions; 
fq = factor for the effect of the geometry of the counter. 





In many cases Geiger—Miiller tubes have been used in determinations ol 
absolute disintegration rates. Some of the correction factors have been hard 
to calculate, especially f,, fu, fe, and to some degree fg, thus making the 







‘Manuscript received December 30, 1958. 
Contribution from the Physics Department, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
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absolute values of the disintegration rates uncertain to several per cent. It was 
therefore thought desirable to use a proportional flow-counter in order to 
eliminate the most troublesome of these factors. Also, when the counting 
rate is low, a high geometry flow-counter is to be preferred to a narrow-angle 
Geiger—Miiller tube. In a proportional flow-counter, the following correction 
factors do not need to be taken into consideration: fw, fa, and fy. The factor 
fq was taken to be 0.5, assuming pure 27-geometry when using samples in 
the form of thin disks. The manufacturers guarantee in this case the geometry 
of the counter to be 27 within 0.5%. The factor fe was found to be unity 
within 0.1% when the counting rate was kept below 200,000 counts/min (see 
Part IIA, iii). The factor fg was also found to be unity for the disks used as 
sources in the present work (see Part IIA, i and ii). We thus arrive at the 
formula for correction of the counting rate in a proportional flow-counter: 


(2) c/m = (dis/m) . fg. fz . 0.5. 


The two correction factors fg and fg cannot, as with Geiger—Miiller tubes, 
be investigated separately, since both self-absorption and backscattering occur 
when a sample is counted in the flow-counter. A special method must therefore 
be used to investigate and determine the two factors. The development of 
such a method is described in this paper. Investigations of the product of 
these two factors have been made only by using a quite different technique. 
Nervik and Stevenson (1951, 1952) precipitated an aliquot of activity with 
various amounts of inactive carrier on a defined area to form pill-shaped 


samples. No valid formula for fs and fg were, however, obtained. 


Il. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 
A. COUNTER EFFICIENCY 
(¢) Horizontal Direction 

In order to find out whether the efficiency of the counter varied in the 
horizontal direction from the center of the counter chamber, the following 
experiment was carried out. Copper disks of the same thickness, but with 
diameters ranging from 1 to 5cm were irradiated in the center of the X-ray 
beam, from the University of Saskatchewan betatron, all at the same distance 
from the target and with the same maximum betatron energy. The irradiation 
times were the same for all disks, 1 minute, and the relative doses were 
measured with a monitor in connection with an R-C circuit whose time 
constant equaled the mean life of the Cu® 6-activity. The disks were mounted 
on a backscatterer of copper, 5 cm in diameter and 1.6 mm thick, and counted 
in the flow-counter. The numbers of counts between 15 and 20 minutes after 
irradiation stopped were recorded, and after subtraction of background, divided 
by the relative dose, by the disk area, and by a correction factor which takes 
into account ‘‘peaking’’ of the X-ray beam. 

The resulting values are plotted in Fig. 1 as a function of the radii of the 
disks. It is seen that the horizontal efficiency of the counter is constant for 
a radius up to 1.5cm, then decreases for higher radii. The higher values at 
r = 0.5cm are probably due to slight irregularities in the circular shape of 
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this small disk. Since we have been using disks of 1.25 cm in radius throughout 
this work, no correction for the horizontal efficiency of the counter was found 
necessary. 






Relative no. of counts 





Beha 
Os 1o iS 20 25 


Radius of disk (cm) 









30 










Fic. 1. Relative counting rate as a function of sample radius. 








(21) Vertical Direction 

The efficiency of the counter chamber in the vertical direction was also 
investigated by using backscatterers of the same material but of different 
thicknesses, ranging from the thickness corresponding to saturated back- 
scattering with the material used and Cu® 6-particles (see Part IIIB, ii(@)), 
up to the maximum thickness that could be moved into position in the 








counter. 
No change in efficiency in vertical position was observed up to a thickness 





of 4mm of backscattering material. 










(111) Dead Time of the System 
The dead time of a proportional flow-counter is very low compared with 
that of Geiger—Miiller counters. Copper samples with very high initial activity 
were counted; logarithmic plots of counts per minute versus time showed 
only very small deviations from straight lines at high counting rates. The 
counting loss was found to be less than 0.1% for a counting rate of 200,000 
counts/minute. Since the counting rate in this work at no time exceeded 
50,000 counts/minute, no correction for counting loss was found necessary. 











B. IRRADIATION AND COUNTING TECHNIQUE 
Circular disks of copper, zinc, nickel, molybdenum, and polystyrene were 
irradiated at the center of the X-ray beam from a 25-Mev betatron at a 
fixed position 54.7 cm from the target. The disks had a diameter of 2.5 cm 
and thicknesses varying from about 10 mg/cm? to several hundred milligrams 
per square centimeter. All disks of the same material were irradiated at the 
same maximum betatron energy, which was selected to give initial counting 
rates below 50,000 counts/minute, in order to avoid any counting loss. 
The disks were either (a) given a constant total dose, the effect of variations 
in irradiation time, fy, being removed by multiplication by the factor 
he (1—e7'8) or (b) irradiated for a fixed time, the dose being measured by 
a monitor in connection with an R-C circuit of proper time constant. In the 
latter case the counting rates were divided by the relative doses. 
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The disks were counted in a proportional flow-counter* containing P-10 
gas. The counter was found to have a 200-volt 8-plateau with no detectable 
slope. As backscatterers were used circular disks of aluminum, copper, cad- 
mium, and lead, 4cm in diameter and 1.6 mm in thickness. 

The irradiated disk was placed upon one backscatterer and the number of 
counts in 1 minute recorded. This was repeated for each backscatterer in 
turn, the decay being followed for several half lives to make sure that no 
spurious activities were present. The logarithm of the number of counts per 
minute (less background) was plotted as a function of time. From this plot, 
the counting rates at a fixed time, 10 minutes after irradiation stopped say, 
were obtained. These were corrected either for finite irradiation time or for 
relative dose as mentioned above. The corrected counting rates thus obtained 
were then divided by numbers proportional to the number of atoms present 
in the disks (either the weight in milligrams or the number of moles of the 
B-emitting isotope). 

Thus for each B-emittev was obtained a series of corrected relative counting 
rates corresponding to different sample thicknesses with each of the four 
above-mentioned backscattering materials. 


Ill. ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 
A. TREATMENT OF RESULTS 


For one particular B-emitter, the corrected counting rate per milligram or 
mole will depend on the thickness x of the disk, given in mg/cm?, and on 


the atomic number Z of the backscatterer. These counting rates will be 
referred to as .V(x, Z). The relation between N(x, Z) and the value with an 
infinitely thin sample and zero backscattering N(0, 0) (i.e. no self-absorption 
and no backscattering) is assumed to be of the form: 


(3) N(x, Z) = F,(x) [14+5(Z). Fo(x, Z)] N(O, 0) 


where F(x) is the factor due to self-absorption (= fg). This is assumed to 
approach unity when x goes to zero. 

S(Z) gives the amount of the primary §-radiation that is scattered back. 
S(Z) is assumed to go to zero when Z goes to zero. 

F(x, Z) is the factor due to absorption of the backscattered radiation in the 
disk. F(x, Z) is assumed to go to unity when x goes to zero. 

[1+S(Z). F2(x, Z)| is the factor previously called fg. 

Formula (3) and the three above assumptions were used to obtain values 
for V(O, 0), Fi(x), S(Z), and F2(x, Z). Copper will here be used as an example 
of the procedure that was followed. 

(a) N(x, Z) was plotted as a function of Z for each different value of x. The 
curves were extrapolated to Z = 0 to give V(x,0) = F,(x) V(0,0). Figure 2 
gives four examples chosen from the 17 x values used. 

(b) N(x, Z) was plotted as a function of x for each value of Z. The curves 
were extended back to x = 0 to give .V(0, Z) = [1+5S(Z)] V(0, 0) (Fig. 3). 


*Nuclear measurements: alpha-beta-gamma proportional counter Model PC-3 Serial No. 40. 
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_Fis. 2: Relative counting rate, N(x, Z), versus Z of backscattering material for four 
different sample thicknesses, x (for Cu® positrons). 
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Fic. 3. Relative counting rate, N(x, Z), versus sample thickness, x, for four backscattering 
materials (for Cu® positrons). 


(c) N(x, 0) was plotted as a function of x, and was extended back to x = 0 
to give V(0,0) (Fig. 4). As is seen from this figure the minimum value of 
N(O, 0) is well fixed. 
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Fic. 4. Relative counting rate with zero backscattering, N(x, 0), versus sample thickness, 
x (for Cu® positrons). 


(d) N(0, Z) was plotted as a function of Z, and was extended back to Z = 0 
to give V(0,0) (Fig. 5). As is seen from this figure the maximum value of 
N(0, 0) is well fixed. 

(e) The values of (0,0) from Figs. 4 and 5 were compared, and the best 
average value of .V(0,0) assumed. In the case of Cu® the value V(0,0) = 171 
was selected. 

(f) S(Z) was calculated by using the formula S(Z) = [N(0, Z)/N(0, 0)|—1, 


and is shown in Fig. 6 as a function of Z. 


S(Z) 


O4 
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Fic. 5. Relative counting rate for ‘zero’ sample thickness, N(O, Z), versus Z of back- 
scattering material (for Cu® positrons). 
Fic. 6. Backscattering function S(Z) versus Z of backscattering material (for Cu® positrons). 


(g) Fi(x) was calculated from F(x) = [N(x, 0)/N(O0,0)] and is given in 


Fig. 7. 

(h) F.(x, Z) was calculated as a function of x for different values of Z by 
using the formula F2(x, Z) = {{.V(x, Z)/N(x, 0)]—1}/S(Z). Figure 8 gives an 
example (Z = 48). 

The form of the functions Fj(x), S(Z), and /2(x, Z) and their dependence on 


the energy of the B-particles will be discussed in the following sections. 
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thickness X (mgm) 


Fic. 7. Self-absorption function F(x) versus sample thickness x (for Cu® positrons). 
Fic. 8. Absorption function for backscattered 8-particles, F2(x, Z), versus sample thickness, 
x, for Z = 48 of backscattering material (for Cu® positrons). 


B. DiscussION OF THE FUNCTIONS F,(x), S(Z), AND F2(x, Z) 
(1) Self- Absorption and Self-Scattering 
An exact theoretical treatment of the self-absorption of the 8-particles in 
the B-emitting sample itself is very hard to handle, and so far no attempt 
has been made in this direction. This is due to the complicated and often not 


fully known energy spectrum of the 8-particles from allowed and forbidden 
transitions, to the variation of the mass-absorption coefficient for the 8- 


particles with their energy, and also to the elastic scattering of the 8-particles 


by the atoms in the sample. 

(a) Self-Scattering 

A brief discussion of the last effect will be mentioned first. It must be 
assumed that the original angular distribution of the 8-particles is isotropic. 
However, after leaving the sample, the angular distribution is anisotropic, 
and, moreover, it is dependent on the thickness of the sample. This was first 
pointed out by Collie et a/. (1950) and has later been confirmed by Elliot 
et al. (1951), Brownell (1952), Graf et al. (1951), and Baker and Katz (1953). 
It has been found that for samples of thickness greater than 0.2R, where R 
is the range of the 8-particles with maximum energy, the angular distribution 
follows a cosine law to a very good approximation. For thinner samples there 
will be more 8-particles scattered into greater angles to the normal to the 
sample, and this effect will increase with decreasing sample thickness. Thus, 
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if a narrow-angle geometry is used, the counter records a relatively smaller 
fraction of 8-particles from thin samples (<0.2R) than from thick samples 
(>0.2R). In a combined self-absorption and self-scattering curve this gives 
rise to a maximum value of the relative counting rate at a small, non-zero 
sample thickness (e.g. for Cu®, the maximum was found at x ~ 150 mg/cm? 
(Baker and Katz 1953)). However, since in the present work we are using 
2r-geometry, and all 8-particles between 0 and 90 degrees to the normal are 
counted, the self-scattering effect should be of small or no importance. This 
is also confirmed by the curves of V(x, 0) versus x, which show no maximum 
values at small but non-zero x. 

(b) Self- Absorption 

Since no exact theoretical formula for the self-absorption curve can be 
given, approximate formulas have to be assumed and their fit to the experi- 
mental values investigated. The first assumption made is that F(x) is of the 
form F(x) = Fi(kx), where k is the mass-absorption coefficient, given in 
cm?/mg; & is a constant for one particular B-emitter and depends only on 
Emax, the maximum energy of the 6-spectrum. Values for k must be found 
empirically by fitting the curves of the chosen formula to the experimental 
points. 

The most simple formula will be F,(kx) = e~**. This formula was first used 
by Broda et al. (1948), who found k « (1/R). The formula was only approxi- 
mate for medium sample thickness. 

Using a narrow-angle geometry, Schweitzer and Stein (1950) assumed all 
B-particles to go in the normal direction and integrated over the thickness 
of the sample to get the formula: 

l-e 

(4) Fi(kx) = 0 

The same formula has later been used for wide-angle geometry also, giving a 
good fit to the experimental points (Suttle 1952; Baker and Katz 1953). How- 
ever, an attempt to relate the experimental values of the present work to a 
curve for F\(kx) of this formula was unsuccessful. A new formula, integrating 
both over the thickness of the sample and over the angles from 0 to 7/2, 
assuming isotropic distribution, was therefore carried through, yielding: 


—k ir 
(5) Fi (Rix) = i . : +e "74 bx Ei(—hsx) | 


2 


kix 


where Ei(—&,x) is the exponential integral of (—:x). Values for Ei(—k,x) 
were taken from Lowan (1940). Fi(y) versus y(= kix) is given in Fig. 9. 
(For explanation of F2(y), see Part IIIB, iii.) The experimental points are 
found to follow curves of this shape very well if the correct value of k, is 
chosen. 

The value of k; for each B-emitter that gave the best fit was calculated. 
These are given in Table I together with the corresponding F,,,, values. Also 
given are the standard deviations from the means. 
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Fic. 9. Functions Fi(y) and F.(y) versus y, where y = kix and kx respectively. These 
functions are defined in equations (5) and (8) respectively. 





TABLE I 


Mass-absorption coefficient k; (in cm?/mg) of primary 8-par- 
ticles versus maximum energy of the 8-particles, Emax (in Mev) 















Isotope Emax, Mev ki, cm?/mg 

Ni®? 0.84 0.0175 + 0.0025 
cu 0.99 0.0110 0.0010 
Zn® 2.36 0.00265 0.00030 
Cu® 2.92 0.00160 0.00014 








Mo" 3.44 0.00122 0.00009 









A plot of log k: versus log Emax is given in Fig. 10. As seen from this figure, 
the points can be fairly well represented by a straight line. The best-fitting 





line yields: 
(6) 







ky = 0.0119 Enas 








where &, is in cm? /mg and E,q,ax in Mev. This relationship between the mass- 
absorption coefficient k; and the 8-ray end-point energy Emax may be com- 
pared with relations found by: 






Gleason et al. (1951) k, = 0.017 Enax '® 
Evans (1947) k, = 0.022 lua ™ 
Baker and Katz (1953) ky = 0.0155 Emax!" 





It should be noted that these formulae apply to different cases. The first 
two were obtained by the use of external absorbers in which case the relation 
F(kx) = e~** applies; the third was obtained for self-absorption by the use 
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of equation (4) rather than the equation (5) which is used in the present 
work. 
k 


(c m/mg) 
0.02 


Fic. 10. Mass-absorption coefficient k; (in cm?/mg) of primary 8-particles versus maximum 
energy of the B-particles, Emax (in Mev). 


(11) Backscattering 


(a) Saturated Backscattering 
Pure backscattering effect can be obtained by using very thin samples 


mounted on the backscatter material. Self-absorption and absorption of 
backscattered radiation will then be negligible. Pure backscattering has been 
investigated by several authors. Yaffe and Justus (1949) and Yaffe (1950) 
found that for a given sample and backscatter material, i.e. with fixed values 
of Emax, X, and Z, the backscattering effect will vary with the thickness ¢ of 
the backscatterer, the effect increasing with increasing ¢. However, above a 
thickness tma, (in mg/cm?) the backscattering effect will become constant; 
this is called saturated backscattering. The value of tma, was found to be 
independent of Z, and a function of Eqax only. 

Yaffe and Justus found empirically that t2,,~ 36R, where ¢,,, is given 

in mg/cm’, and R, the range of the maximum energy 8-particles, is in mg/cm’. 
Using Libby’s (1947) relation between R and EF,,4;, this may also be written 
tax oz 116 E*3 where E,,,, is given in Mev. 
The highest value of Ena, used in this work is 3.44 Mev, for Mo*! 8-par- 
ticles. Using the formula of Yaffe and Justus and the range—energy relation as 
given by Katz and Penfold (1952), we arrive at tna, ~~ 270 mg/cm’. Back- 
scatter disks of thicknesses >270 mg/cm? will thus give us saturated back- 
scattering for Mo*! B-particles, and this will of course also ensure saturated 
backscattering for all B-particles with lower Emax. 

Since the lightest backscatter material used in the present work is aluminum 
with a density of 2.70 g/cm’, a thickness of 1.0 mm will be sufficient for this 
material, and smaller thicknesses for the heavier backscatter materials. Actu- 
ally all backscatter disks were of the same thickness, 1.6 mm, so we should 
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be well within the region of saturated backscattering with the 8-particles and 
the backscatter material used in these experiments. Our function S(Z) thus 
refers to saturated backscattering. 

(6) Angular Distribution 

Yaffe and Justus (1949) also measured the angular distribution of the 
backscattered 8-particles and found it to be anisotropic with a maximum in 
the direction vertical to the backscatterer. This anisotropy increases with 
increasing ¢ until fmax is obtained. From then on it is fairly constant. 

Zumwalt (19505) also finds S(Z) to vary with distance from source to 
counter, i.e. with the geometry, indicating anisotropy of the backscattered 
radiation. He finds that the backscattered radiation tends to be preferentially 
concentrated in the direction perpendicular to the backscattering surface for 
atomic numbers Z > 37. On the other hand, for Z < 37, the backscattered 
radiation was found to be preferentially concentrated in directions close to 
the plane of the backing material. 

Following Zumwalt, it should be expected, when going from narrow-angle 
geometry to 2x-geometry, that S(Z) should increase for small Z (<37) and 
decrease for higher Z (>37). 

Angular distribution was also measured by Brownell (1952), who found a 
nearly isotropic distribution for small Z (<12), approaching a cosine distri- 
bution for higher Z. 

(c) The Function S(Z) 

The calculated values of S(Z) for the four backscatter materials are given 
in Table II for the 6-emitters used, in order of increasing value of Eqj,yx. Also 
given are the mean values for each Z and their standard deviations. 


TABLE II 


Values of the backscattering function S(Z) versus Z of the backscattering material for five 
different B-emitters 


Zn® 





a Nid? cu Cu® Mo” Mean 

13 0.103 0.111 0.103 0.111 0.121 0.110+0.007 

29 0.207 0.197 0.191 0.199 0.206 0.200+0.007 

48 0.276 0.250 0.265 0.269 0.261 0.264+0.010 
0.347 0.360 0.345 0.333 0.346+0.010 


82 0.345 











It is seen that S(Z) is independent of E,jgx in the region 0.84 to 3.44 Mev. 
This is in agreement with Yaffe and Justus (1949), who found S(Z) independent 
of Emax tor Emax >1 Mev; also with Burtt (1949 and 1950), who found S(Z) 
independent of Emax for Emax >0.6 Mev; and with Engelkemeir et al. (1951), 
who found it independent in the region 1.0 to 2.5 Mev. It is in contradiction 
with the work of Christian ef al. (1952), who found S(Z) dependent of Emax, 
with decreasing values of S(Z) for increasing Emax. 

The mean values of S(Z) are given in Fig. 11 as a function of Z, curve I. 

S(Z) has been measured in narrow-angle geometry (27%) by Yaffe and 
Justus (1949), Yaffe (1950), Burtt (1949, 1950), Engelkemeir et al. (1951), 
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Zumwalt (19506), and Tobias (1948). Their values agree well within experi- 
mental error, and the mean of their results is shown in Fig. 11, curve II. 


1 a 
80 100 


_ Fic. 11. Backscattering function S(Z) versus Z of backscattering material, averaged for 
five different B-emitters. 


These values are all much higher than the values from the present work, 
even at small Z. This would be predicted if the angular distribution of Yaffe 
and Justus (1949) is correct, but is in contradiction with the work of Zumwalt 
(19506) and Borkowski (1950). 

Glendenin and Solomon (1950) measured S(Z) for 9 and 25% geometry, 
obtaining no variation of S(Z) with geometry. Their values lie still higher 
than curve II. 

The simplest mathematical formula that can be used to describe S(Z) is 
of the form S(Z) = a(1—e~?”). The best-fit curve of this form for the present 
values of S(Z) is: 

(7) S(Z) = 0.37 (1—¢-*-**). 


This curve is also given in Fig. 11, curve III. Suttle (1952) showed that 
the S(Z) values obtained by Glendenin and Solomon (1950) could be repre- 
sented by a similar relation, with a = 1.30 and 6b = 0.0231. 


(111) Absorption of Backscattered Radiation 

The calculated values for the function /2(x, Z) are subject to great un- 
certainty. Since [N(x, Z)/N(x,0)] is near 1, a small error in this ratio will 
introduce a rather high error in F,(x, Z). For intermediate sample thicknesses 
(50-100 mg/cm?) an error of 1% in F(x) introduces an error of 10 to 20°% 
in F.(x, Z) and this effect increases with increasing thickness. 

The form of the functions F2(x, Z) must be assumed to be very complicated, 
due to the double anisotropy in the angular distribution taking place in (1) 
self-scattering and in (2) backscattering. One must therefore, as in self- 
absorption, assume a simple form for F2(x, Z) and investigate how well the 
experimental points will fit these curves. The first assumption is then that 
F.(x, Z) Flk(Z) . x]. 


The simplest form is F.(x,Z) = e*?'47, assuming all backscattered 
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B-particles to go in the vertical direction. However, the experimental points 
do not fit curves of this form very well, the deviations from the curves being 
greater than the expected error. 

Assuming isotropic distribution of the backscattered radiation, an integra- 
tion over the angles from 0 to #/2 was carried through, similar to the one 
under self-absorption. This formula yields: 


(8) Fifk2(Z).x] = e-**? + kox. Ei(— ex). 


The experimental points followed curves of this form to within experi- 
mental error. F2(y) vs. y is given in Fig. 9 (y = ko(Z).x). 

The values of k2 calculated to fit these curves are given in cm?/mg in 
Table III; ke is as expected a function of both Ey, and Z. 


TABLE III 


Absorption coefficient k: (in cm?/mg) for backscattered 8-particles 
versus Z of the backscattering material for five different 8-emitters 








a Nid? cu Zn® Cu® Mo* 





13 0.0074 0.0077 0.0039 0.0029 0.0028 
29 0.0063 0.0055 0.0031 0.0024 0.0022 
48 0.0052 0.0045 0.0026 0.0017 0.0016 
82 0.0058 0.0050 0.0026 0.0019 0.0016 





Of more interest than k» itself is the ratio k2/k;. This is plotted in Fig. 12 


i, 





‘ - 4 a 
oO 20 40.) «=(8O 80 oo 


Fic. 12. Ratio of absorption coefficients for backscattered and primary 8-particles, &» ki, 
versus Z of the backscattering material, for five 8-emitters 
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as a function of Z for the different 8-emitters. Several conclusions can be 
drawn from these curves. 

1. The shapes of the curves are generally the same with respect to Z; 
k,/k, can therefore be assumed to be of the form k2/k; = f(Em).g(Z). 

2. g(Z) decreases when Z goes from 0 to ~60. Results obtained for the 
one backscatterer, lead, indicate that it then increases for higher Z. 

3. f(Em) increases with increasing values of Emax. It is also seen that for 
Emax greater than about 2 Mev, k2/k, is generally greater than 1, while for 
lower values of Emax, k2/ki is generally less than 1. This means that for 
Emax >2 Mev, the backscattered radiation is softer than the initial radiation, 
whereas for Emax <2 Mev the backscattered radiation is harder than the 
initial radiation. Two competing effects might be assumed to occur: 

(a) Higher self-absorption for the soft (low energy) part of the 6-spectrum 
than for the hard. This will make the backscattered radiation harder than 
the initial. This effect is seen to be predominant for low original Emax (<2 Mev). 

(6) Inelastic backscattering. This will decrease the energy of the back- 
scattered 8-particles and thus soften the backscattered radiation. This effect 
is seen to be predominant for higher values of original E,,,, (>2 Mev). 

When using pure backscattering with negligible self-absorption, only the 
latter effect will be observed. This was done by Glendenin and Solomon 
(1950), who found the half-thickness of the backscattered radiation to be 
approximately half that of the original radiation. Zumwalt (19506) found the 
ratio of the half-thicknesses of the two radiations to increase with Z, ranging 
from about 0.4 for Z = 0 to about 0.8 for Z = 90. To a first approximation 
he also found the ratio to be independent of E,,,,; the spread is, however, too 
great to say this with any degree of certainty. Since k = In 2/Ry.p where 
Ry is the half-thickness and p the density, k2/k, corresponds to [Ry ]/[Ry]. 
Thus Zumwalt’s values correspond to k2/k; ~ 2.5 for Z = 0 and ~1.3 for 
Z = 90. This curve is also given in Fig. 12, curve Zw. As expected, it lies 
higher than all the experimental curves from the present work. 

In order to find some empirical equations for f(Emax) and g(Z), ko/k, was 
plotted as a function of F,, for different values of Z (Fig. 13). To a very 
good approximation the experimental points yield straight lines through the 
origin. The function f(x) might therefore be taken to be f(Emax) = Emax 
and the slopes of the lines will give g(Z). 

This function g(Z) is plotted in Fig. 14. The drawn line is given by the 
formula: 


(9) g(Z) = 1.31 10-4(Z —64)?+0.340 


and gives a good approximate fit to the points. Thus, to a first approximation 


we arrive at the empirical formula, 

(10) ko/ky = f(Emax)-g(Z) = [1.31 10-4(Z — 64)? +0.340] Enax, 

where F,,,, is given in Mev. This is the formula used to draw the curves 
of Fig. 12. It can be seen to represent the experimental points well, at least 
for Emax 21 Mev. By substituting for ki, we get for ke: 


(11) k, = [1.56 10-9(Z —64)?+4.05 X 10-9] Enax ?'. 
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Fic. 13. Ratio of absorption coefficients for backscattered and primary 8-particles, ks/k:, 
versus maximum energy of the 8-particles, Emax, for four backscattering materials. 





Zz 


Fic. 14. Figure showing the dependence of the ratio of absorption coefticients for back- 
scattered and primary §8-particles on the atomic number Z of the backscattering material, 
when dependence on maximum energy is removed (see equation (9)), 


IV. SUMMARY 
The correction factor for the counting rate in a 24-geometry proportional 
flow-counter is given by 


(2) c/m = 1/2(dis/m) . fs. fa. 
Assuming that fs.f, is of the form: 
(3) faJu = Fi(x) [1+S(Z) Fi(a, Z)] 
where 
F\(x) is the factor due to self-absorption and self-scattering, 


S(Z) is the factor due to saturated backscattering alone, 


F(x, Z) is the factor due to absorption of the backscattered radiation, 
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the following empirical relations were found: 

F\(x) = F (Rix) where k; is the mass-absorption coefficient. 
(5) Fy\(kix) = 1/2{[(—e7*1”) /Rkyx| +e7*'*? ++Ryx Ei(—R,x)} 
(6) hy = h(E) = OOM 2. 


where k, is given in cm?/mg and Eyax in Mev. 
S(Z) is given in Fig. 11 or by the formula 


(7) S(Z) = 0.37 (1—e79-752) 
(8) Fa(xe, Z) = Fe(kae) = e-**-+ hx Ei(—hee) 
where 


(11) ke = Re(Emax, Z) = [1.56 10-6(Z —64)2+4.05 X 10-5] Ey gg 
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SELF AND EXTERNAL MESON FIELDS! 
R. T. SHARP? 


ABSTRACT 


Instead of a single (isotopic vector) field to describe pions, it is sometimes 
advantageous to introduce several such fields with identical properties except 
for their coupling to the sources of the field (the baryons). In this way one can 
formally distinguish between self pions (roughly, those which can be emitted 
and absorbed by the same baryon) and external pions (roughly, those which 
are only exchanged between baryons or emitted into or absorbed from free 
states). K-mesons can be treated similarly. The device, which is of general 
applicability, simplifies many derivations and calculations in quantum field 
theory. As an illustration of the method it is used to derive the Low equations 
for scattering of pions and K-mesons by nucleons and for associated production. 
A suggestion is made for treating the nucleon-nucleon interaction. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


It is known that the static two-nucleon potential problem is simplifiel by 
using two pion fields instead of one (Sharp 1958). The fields are coupled to 
the nucleons in such a way that each nucleon emits and absorbs the pions 
of its own field, but only absorbs the pions of the field of the other. Then 
when the exchanged mesons are treated as a perturbation, the two nucleons 
are uncoupled in zero order while the interaction of each with its own field is 
taken completely into account. An alternative formulation making use of four 
pion fields is also possible, and yields equivalent results. Each nucleon has its 
own ‘“‘self” field, the quanta of which it emits and absorbs; in addition one 
introduces two ‘“‘external” fields such that the quanta of each are emitted 
specifically by one nucleon and absorbed by the other. The purpose of this 
paper is to extend these ideas to scattering of mesons by baryons and to the 
relativistic nucleon-nucleon interaction. 


II. PION-NUCLEON SCATTERING 
A Hamiltonian which describes pion—nucleon scattering is 
(1) Hy+H,+, 


where Hy and H, describe the noninteracting nucleon and pion fields and 
1 is the interaction. ; can be decomposed into an emission part and an 
absorption part for pions: 


(la) 


where V,", V, operate on the state of the nucleon field. Figure I(a@) is the 
Feynman diagram for pion—nucleon scattering. 
We now reformulate the physical problem by postulating three pion fields: 


. * 17* ~ r 
1 = 2,a,V, + 2, a,V;, 


4 
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a self field 1 as before (the quanta of which are emitted and absorbed by the 
nucleon) and two external fields (2, the quanta of which are absorbed only, 
and 3, the quanta of which are emitted only). The new Hamiltonian is 


(2) Hy +H,+H2+H3+ $14 $3" +63” 


where Hy, H, H»2, H; describe the noninteracting nucleon and pion fields 
(H,, H», H; are the same as H, in (1) except for the different labels), and 


9, OF, HY are respectively 


Wy % 


~ . (1)* y7* a (1) 
(2a) §, = ,a, V, + a, Ve 
~ (—) _ (2) y7 
(2b) x 2 = Pe ap Voss 
~ (+) > (3) * 77* 
(2c) S” = 7,4, ¥ 


Four types of scattering process are possible, for the nucleon can absorb 
an incident self pion or external pion and emit an outgoing self pion or external 
pion. The Feynman diagrams are shown in Fig. 1. 


/ 






(b) (c) (d) 


Fic. 1. Four equivalent descriptions of pion—nucleon scattering: (a) absorption and emission 
of a self pion; (b) absorption of an external pion and emission of a self pion; (c) absorption 
of a self pion and emission of an external pion; (d) absorption and emission of external pions. 












It is important to notice that the S-matrix element for each of these scatter- 
ing processes is the same; the incident and outgoing lines are identical in the 
four diagrams except for the pion labels; only self pions contribute internal 







lines, so these are also the same in the four cases. Diagram 1(a) is unaffected 






by external pions and is in fact identical with the correct diagram. Therefore 






the matrix element for each of the four scattering processes permitted by the 
Hamiltonian (2) is equal to that for the pion-nucleon scattering described by 






the correct Hamiltonian (1). In this proof of the ‘‘equivalence’’ of Hamil- 






tonians (1) and (2) all interactions have been treated by perturbation theory 





to all orders. 





Consider the process of Fig. 1(6): absorption of an external pion and emission 





of a self pion. Treat the interaction of the external pions as a perturbation, 






including the interaction of the self pions in the zero-order Hamiltonian. First- 






order perturbation theory gives an exact result in this case, since only when 






the perturbation acts just once can the system go from initial to final state. The 






matrix element for scattering of a pion from state p to state p’ is therefore 






(3) ("| Vi) 
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the states in (3) are eigenstates of the unperturbed Hamiltonian which includes 
the self field; the nucleon variables have been suppressed for brevity. 

As an alternative description of the scattering, consider the process of 
Fig. 1(d), absorption and emission of external pions. Again take as the per- 
turbation the interaction of the external pions only. Then second-order 
perturbation theory gives an exact result: 


x Weld Wal (Vole Ve 


(4) E,— qo— Po En—Qot+Po 


n 


the sum is over all eigenstates » of the unperturbed Hamiltonian, i.e., over 
all states of the nucleon and its self field; go is the initial energy of the nucleon. 
Equating (3) and (4) gives the oft-derived covariant Low equation. See, for 
example, equation (6) of a recent paper by Amati and Vitale (1957). 


III. BARYON STATES 


In what follows it is convenient to regard hyperons and nucleons as states 
of a single particle—the baryon. The interaction of the pion field with this 
baryon field can still be decomposed as in (la). Then V, (and V}) contains 
as a factor an operator connecting different baryon states. According to the 
Nishijima—Gell-Mann scheme for strong interactions this operator must be 
a vector A in isotopic spin space and cannot connect baryon states of different 


strangeness; this restricts A to be a linear combination of four terms, the 
isotopic spins 7y, fy, 7g for nucleon, J and E states respectively, and the operator 
B connecting A and & states. The components of 7 are defined by the equations 


(5) yA = —V 23, vA =V23-, mA = 2°, 


and their Hermitian conjugates. Similarly the coupling of A-mesons to baryons 
defines a baryon operator U,; it contains as a factor a spinor B in isotopic 
spin space which connects nucleon and E states to A and & states. This notation 
is discussed at greater length by Sharp and Gupta (1959). 


IV. K-MESON SCATTERING AND ASSOCIATED PRODUCTION 

For K-meson scattering the treatment is similar to that for pions. Postulate 
three K-meson fields, a self field and incident and outgoing external fields. To 
take account of virtual pions, include a self pion field in the Hamiltonian. Treat 
interactions of external fields with the baryon as the perturbation. Then the 
matrix element for absorption of an external A-meson and emission of a 
self K-meson is 
(6) (k’| U,|). 
The matrix element for absorption and emission of external A-mesons is 
aS (Up |n)(n|Usl|) , (\Usln)(n|UE|) 
(7) — > | Meeledelad 4. dv 3 

” Ey, —qo—Ro En—qotRo 

Equating (6) and (7) gives the covariant Low equation for A-meson scattering, 
equation (17) of Amati and Vitale (1957). The Low equation for A-meson 
scattering, equation (24) of Amati and Vitale, follows in the same way. 
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To treat associated production of a K-meson and a hyperon from a pion 
and a nucleon, use two K-meson fields, a self field and an outgoing external 
field, and two pion fields, a self field and an incident external field. The 
matrix element for absorption of a self pion with emission of an external 
K-meson is 


(8) (Ur lp); 


the matrix element for absorption of an external pion with emission of a 
self K-meson is 


(9) (R| Vp) ; 


the matrix element for absorption of an external pion and emission of an 
external K-meson is 


= SIE Wa (Volo dnl |. 


(10) En—Qo— Po E,—qdotpo 


n 


Equating (8), (9), and (10) gives two forms of the Low equation for associated 
production. See equation (11) of Amati and Vitale. 






Low type equations for other scattering and production processes including 






multiple meson production are easily derived by this method. 







V. NUCLEON-NUCLEON INTERACTION 

Consider the scattering of two nucleons by the exchange of pions. A Hamil- 
tonian which describes this is given by equation (1). The matrix element for 
the process is illustrated by the Feynman diagram of Fig. 2. The nucleon 
part of this diagram consists of two open nucleon lines which are continuous 









Fic. 2. Scattering of two nucleons by exchange of pions. 







from bottom to top, together with any number of closed loops (in the shaded 
area). These nucleon lines are joined by any number of pion lines. 

Now reformulate the problem by postulating two identical nucleon fields 
and two pion fields. Each nucleon has its own pion field, the quanta of which 
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it emits and absorbs, and, in addition, each absorbs the quanta of the field 
of the other. The new Hamiltonian is 


(11) Hyit+Hy2+Hi+H2+ 91+ 924+ 91° + 82>, 
where Hy1, Hy2, Hi, Hz describe the noninteracting nucleon and pion fields 


and §}, 93, H{°, HI are respectively 


2°) 


(11a) = 36° +h ve". 
(110) G5 = 2 Vs + 5 af Ve”. 
(11c) i = Za, VF; . 
(11d) 91° = >, ayo 


Consider the scattering of a nucleon of field 1 by a nucleon of field 2. The 
S-matrix element is not quite the same as that for the nucleon-nucleon 
scattering described by the Hamiltonian (1) and illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
difference, apart from the trivial one that the open nucleon lines are labelled 
1 and 2, is that closed loops can now belong to either field 1 or field 2; this 
leads to duplicated diagrams. The difficulty is resolved by a suitable con- 
vention about the identity of nucleons in closed loops; this is discussed 
further below. 

To use the scheme as an aid to calculation, one now treats H{?+ 9} 
as the perturbation. Then mth order perturbation theory takes account of 
exchanges of up to m pions between the nucleons. 

Any convention which makes the labelling of nucleons in closed loops unique 
is theoretically satisfactory in the sense that it ensures the ‘‘equivalence”’ of 
Hamiltonians (1) and (11). In practice it is important that a closed loop or 
loops connected by pion lines only to the open nucleon line 1 or 2 should be 
labelled 1 or 2 respectively. Then in the perturbation calculation of the pre- 
ceding paragraph the eigenstates of the unperturbed Hamiltonian are simply 
direct products of eigenstates involving one nucleon; the nucleons are un- 
coupled in zero order. The matrix elements for nucleon-nucleon scattering 
are expressible in terms of the vertex functions and matrix elements appearing 
in the pion—nucleon scattering problem (equation (4)). It is convenient to 
label a closed loop or loops in a pion self-energy part so that the two ends 
of the part belong to the same pion field. For other closed loops the labelling 
could be symmetrized with respect to 1 and 2. 

Another formulation makes use of four pion fields. Each nucleon has its 
own self field the pions of which it emits and absorbs; but instead of allowing 
each to absorb the pions of the other, introduce two external fields, emitted 
by 1 and absorbed by 2, and emitted by 2 and absorbed by 1 respectively. 
Again a convention about closed loops is needed. 2mth order perturbation 
theory describes the exchange of n pions. This formulation is preferable when 
it is desired to split off terms corresponding to iterated lower order diagrams. 

These considerations are easily generalized to include scattering of baryons 
by exchange of pions and K-mesons. 
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NOTES 


THE NOSE-ON RADAR CROSS SECTIONS OF CONDUCTING 
RIGHT CIRCULAR CONES 


J. E. Keys anp R. I. PRIMicH 


To the knowledge of the authors, an exact expression for the nose-on 
radar cross section of a conducting right circular cone has never been published. 
Various approximations exist for the Rayleigh region where the base diameter 
is less than about one-quarter wavelength, and for the resonant region where 
the base diameter lies between one-quarter and about five wavelengths 
(Siegel 1957). 

To check these approximations, a series of measurements has been made 
on cones whose diameters lay between about one-tenth and three wavelengths 
and whose total included nose angles lay between 8° and the limiting case 
of a thin disk (180°). Since theories for the resonant region usually assume that 
the chief contribution to the cross section comes from the sharply discon- 
tinuous ring at the base, a series of wire loops was measured at normal incidence 
for comparison. The measurements were made at wavelengths of 0.8565 
cm and 3.426 cm on a modified balanced hybrid tee system to be described 
in a future publication. The minimum detectable cross section is about 0.0005 
square wavelength. The results are reproducible to within 1 decibel in power 
or 10 log o where oa is the radar cross section of the target. 

The results are shown in Fig. | where the cross section in decibels relative 
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to the one square wavelength is plotted as a function of base diameter, 

measured in wavelengths. | 
It will be noted that, as predicted, the cone resonance can be approximated | 

by the resonance of the wire loop except for the position of the first maximum. ) 

In the Rayleigh region, it is usually assumed that the cross section varies as 

the square of the volume. This would mean, for example, that the 8° cone 

should have a cross section 28 decibels higher than the 120° cone. It can be 

seen from the curves, however, that although the small angle cone has a 

higher cross section, the difference is only 4 or 5 decibels at the most. This 

seems to indicate that the approximation should be modified to place more 

emphasis on the projected area rather than on the volume. | 
It is hoped, in the near future, to publish the complete results on the cross 

section of a cone as a function of aspect angle, polarization, nose angle, and | 


diameter. 
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NUCLEAR MAGNETIC RESONANCE IN LEAD-CONTAINING COMPOUNDS 


J. M. Rocarp, M. BLoom, AND L. B. ROBINSON! 


The purpose of this research is to investigate the diamagnetic (or para- 
magnetic) shifts and nuclear spin-spin interactions in compounds containing 
heavy atoms; both effects (Bloembergen and Rowland 1955; Ramsey 1952), 
which depend on the electron density, are greatly enhanced in systems in- 
volving heavy atoms. Thus, for example, among the compounds which we 
have studied the resonance frequency of Pb?’ differs by about 1.6% of the 
average frequency, as compared with about 3X10-% for protons in organic 
compounds. 

The results for the ratio of the Pb**’ resonance frequency to that of deuterium 
in D,O[»(Pb?°’) /»(D?)| in different compounds are summarized in Table | 
and are mostly in agreement with those reported by Piette and Weaver 
(1958). A conventional crossed-coil spectrometer for the observation of x’ 
was used in all these measurements. In our experiments, the frequency of our 
oscillator could be adjusted to a fixed value (between 2.5 and 4.5 Mc/sec) 
and the field Ho is slowly swept through resonance. 
















Line Widths and Line Shapes 
The line widths AH defined in Fig. 1 and reported in Table I are all larger 
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TABLE I* 
6= 
r= [(ro—r)/ro] Piette and 
Compound [v(Pb?%) /y(D?)] AH, gauss X100% Weaver (1958) 
Pb metal ro = 1.379 4 0 0 
PbO, 90% 1.371 +0.58 
powder 94% 1.370 6.5 +0.65 +0.63 
98%t 1.3695 +0.69 
Pb(C2H;02)2°3H20 1.364 2.5 +1.09 
single crystal 
Pb(C2H;0:2)2:3H,0 1.362 2 +1.23 +1.26 
solution 
PbCl, 1.360 5 +1.38 +1.23 
crystalline powder 
PbCO; 1.359 2.5 +1.44 
single crystal 
PbSO, 1.358 3:2 +1.52 +1.47 
crystalline powder 
Pb(NOs)2 1.359 2 +1.44 +1.41 
solution 
Pb(NOz2)2H,0 1.358 3.3 +1.52 
Pb(NOs)2 98% 1.358 +1.52 +1.46 
crystalline powder ?f 1.357 3.3 +1.59 
Precision Ar = +0.0004 Aé6 = +0.03 


AH includes contribution from inhomogeneity of field 


*Ho — 4590 gauss for v (deuterium) = 3 Mc/sec. 
tDegree of purity of samples. 


than expected from dipole-dipole interactions between nuclei, except possibly 
for the lead acetate crystal and for the PbCO; crystal. Among the possible 
explanations of this are: (1) an anisotropic diamagnetic shift, (2) indirect 
spin-spin interactions of the pseudodipolar type, (3) diamagnetic shifts which 
depend on the vibrational states of a molecule in molecules having long life- 
times in individual vibrational states, (4) an effect of impurities. 

As has been previously pointed out, these contributions could be separated 
out by experiments on single crystals, by studying the temperature depen- 
dences of the resonance frequencies or, in principle, but less unambiguously, 
by a study of the line shapes in powders. Our signal/noise is not good enough 
at this time to give a reliable line shape for any of the resonances studied, but 
we plan to study some temperature dependences, and some preliminary results 
in two single crystals are reported below. Professor Bloembergen has pointed out 
to us that an especially interesting case is that of Pb metal which has a broad 
line in spite of its cubic structure (Bloembergen and Rowland 1955). In a sym- 
metrical structure such as this, one would expect a small anisotropy in the 
diamagnetic shift and small pseudodipolar term in the indirect spin-spin 
interactions since the pseudodipolar term depends on the p, d, etc., state 
terms in the electron distributions as opposed to the (line-narrowing) exchange 
term which involves only the S-state terms. 

Two interesting cases from the point of view of line shape are lead nitrate 
and lead nitrite, both of which give a more complex structure than any of the 
others as indicated in Fig. 1 which shows recordings of dx’/dH. In some runs 
the spectra given by these compounds were more symmetrical than shown. 
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Fic. 1. Recordings of dispersion signal of Pb? in lead dioxide (PbO:) and in lead nitrate 
(Pb(NOs)2) (crystalline powder). 


With “A” defined as in Fig. 1, we obtained A = 7, 2, and 7 gauss for Pb(NO3): 
solid, Pb(NO3)> in H.O solution, and Pb(NO,)2-H:,0 solid, respectively. The 
structure observed in lead nitrate solution would seem to be inconsistent with 
the solution consisting of Pbt++ ions. 








Anisotropy of the Diamagnetic Shift 

Thus far we have made measurements on two single crystals, lead acetate 
and lead carbonate. For both we have observed a definite anisotropy of the 
diamagnetic shift of the order of 10-* of the resonance frequency. Only the 
average values of the resonance frequencies in single crystals of these sub- 
stances are given in Table I. It may be noted that the single crystal of PbCO; 
gave a much better signal/noise than any other compound. The observed 
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anisotropy is to be compared with the only other anisotropy previously 
observed (Lauterbur 1958) (8.10-5) for the C™ resonance in single crystal of 
CaCO;. Such anisotropies in compounds containing heavy atoms may be 
studied without the extreme homogeneity required for light atoms. In fact, 
our inability to observe resonances in Pb;0O,4, PbBre, Pbl2, and some other 
compounds such as lead acetate crystalline powder may be due to very large 
anisotropies of the diamagnetic shift causing a very broad line in samples 
composed of crystalline powder. 


Effect of Impurities 

Some of our results are not completely in agreement with those of Piette 
and Weaver (PbCl. and Pb(NOs)- solid). This is probably due to an effect 
of impurities. We have observed a small but definite effect of impurity con- 
centrations on the resonance frequencies. This is not unexpected, since the 
diamagnetic shift depends on the energies of excited states of electrons. In 
PbO; the shift in resonance frequencies varies between +0.58, +0.65, 0.69% 
for samples having the purity factor of 90, 94, 98% respectively. Variations in 
stoichiometricity might also be important. Our samples were taken directly 
from compounds supplied by chemical suppliers. 
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ments; Dr. H. E. Weaver for some very helpful correspondence; Dr. L. 
Reeves of the Chemistry Department, at University of British Columbia, for 
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to Dr. G. M. Volkoff from the National Research Council of Canada. 
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THE SPECIFIC HEAT OF RUBIDIUM BETWEEN 1.2 AND 4.2° K* 


F. D. MANCHESTERT 


In recent years the specific heats of several of the alkali metals have been 
measured at temperatures sufficiently low that values for the electronic 
specific heat coefficient y and the Debye characteristic temperature @ could 
be obtained (Parkinson and Quarrington 1955; Roberts 1957). To date, 


*Issued as N.R.C. No. 5127. 
tNational Research Council Postdoctorate Fellow. Present address: Department of Physics, 


University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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however, two of the alkali metals, rubidium and caesium, have not been 
measured below about 20° K (Dauphinee et a/. 1955). This note presents 
data on the specific heat of one of these metals, rubidium, in the temperature 
range 1.2 to 4.2° K. These measurements were made to examine the form 
of the temperature dependence of the specific heat in this temperature range 
and to provide an estimate of 6), which would serve until such time as 
measurements could be made below 1° K, to determine 6) with more certainty 
and also the value of y. 
The apparatus employed (Manchester 1959) wasa cryostat of the mechanical 

thermal-switch type, designed primarily for measurements of the electronic 
specific heats of some metals and alloys in the range above 1° K. The sample 
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of rubidium metal was obtained from A. D. MacKay, Inc., New York. It 
had a residual resistance ratio Ry 2°x/R300°x = 2.9210 and spectroscopic 
examination showed caesium to be the main impurity. Just over 23 g of the 
metal was melted in glass, under vacuum, into a light copper calorimeter 
which was then sealed off from the atmosphere with a small metal to glass 
seal. A separate determination of the specific heat of the empty calorimeter 
was made before it was filled. 

The specific heat curve obtained is shown in Fig. | and the corresponding 
curve of Debye @ as a function of temperature in Fig. 2. From Fig. 2 it would 
appear that the value of 4) could be estimated as 52.6° K, making the assump- 
tion that the value of @ would not vary greatly below 6/50 and neglecting 
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Fic. 2. Debye @ vs. T for rubidium. 


the contribution of the electrons to the total specific heat. This experimental 
estimate is compared with values of @) obtained by other means in Table I. 











TABLE I 
Basis of computation 6 value, ° K Reference 
Electrical resistance 65 MacDonald, White, and Woods (1956) 
Previous estimate from specific heat at 
25° K 61] Dauphinee et al. (1955) 
Calculated from elastic constants 50.9 Fuchs (1936); de Launay (1954) 
Experimental value at 1.2° K 52.6 This work 


The elastic constants for rubidium were calculated using the method of 
Fuchs (1936a, b) and the compressibility data obtained by Swenson (1955). 
The value of 6) was obtained from the elastic constants using case (2) of the 
tables of de Launay (1954). 


I am grateful to Miss Lorraine Peters for help with the calculation of the 
experimental results and to Miss Adele Castella for computing the theoretical 


value of 4. 
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THE EFFECTIVE HALF-LIVES OF Cs AND I IN THE BODY 


Kk. G. MCNEILL AND R. M. GREEN 


Information on the retention of chemicals in the body may be obtained 
by measuring the apparent decay of a radionuclide introduced into the 
body. The effective half-life, 72, is connected to the nuclear half-life, 7x, and 
the biological half-life, 73, by the relationship 1/tg_ = 1/7x+1/7,. Apart from 
individual variation, tg should only depend on the chemical considered. 

The half-life for the retention of caesium in the body has been in dispute. 
In the National Bureau of Standards Handbook 52 (1953) the figure quoted 
for Cs'*7 is 17 days, whereas Miller (1956) found that with Cs" the biological 
half-life was approximately 100 days, in agreement with work at Los Alamos. 

The opportunity afforded by a caesium accident at Toronto was taken to 
measure the effective half-life for Cs’, using a whole body counter (to be 
more fully described elsewhere). The detector was a 5-in. Nal crystal, feeding 
into a 100-channel pulse height analyzer. In the measurements, only counts 
in the 0.66-Mev photopeak of the Cs spectrum were accepted. Shielding was 
provided by a steel room, 5 ftX6ftX7 ft with 8-in. walls, similar in con- 
struction to that at the Argonne National Laboratories. 
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Fic. 1. A semilogarithmic plot of the counting rate of humans with an abnormal caesium 
body burden versus time in days. The counting rate scale is arbitrary. 
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The body content of caesium was measured in three subjects over a period 
of 140 days, and the results are shown graphically in the figure. In the case 
of the two subjects with most activity a number of counts was taken to 
establish the exponential nature of the decay, whereas the third subject 
served merely as a check on the half-life obtained with the first two. 

It will be seen that the half-lives in the three cases are 119 days, 110 days, 
and 115 days. This is in agreement with the Argonne results and in disagree- 
ment with the figure given in the NBS handbook. 

A check on the results of previous work (National Bureau of Standards 
Handbook 52, 1953) has also been obtained from three normal subjects who, 
for the purposes of an experiment on thyrotoxicosis, ingested |'*'. After a 
period of 3 days, to allow for the initial excretion of inorganic iodine, their 
iodine gamma activity was measured as a function of time over a period 
of 50 days. To test the internal consistency of the detection apparatus, the 
counts from the 0.36-Mev and 0.64-Mev photopeaks were considered separately. 
For the stronger 0.36-Mev line, 7, was found to be 8.0, 7.8, and 8.1 days in 
the three cases, while the weaker 0.64-Mev line gave results of 8.2, 8.1, and 
8.5 days. 

Bearing in mind that ry for I'*' is 8.1 days, this result indicates that the 
biological half-life for I in the body is much greater than 8 days, in agreement 
with previous results in this field. 
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